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PREFACE. 



TO every Admirer of the Fine Arts, it must be a sub- 
ject of regret, that the ingenious Author of the following 
Lectures did not live to complete the series he intended 
to deliver. His professional abilities, general infor- 
mation, probity of character, and simplicity of man- 
ners, united to a cultivated and poetic taste, gave 
reason to expect that a subject so interesting to refine- 
ment, would have been elucidated by him in the most 
satisfactory manner. His intention was to have tkken 
a copious view of the different modes of Engraving, 
and to have compared/ and pointed out their respective 
excellences and defects. That his plan has remained 
uncompleted is the more to be lamented, as there has 
long existed a dispute between the Line and Chalk En- 
gravers respecting the superiority of the manner they 
pursue, tfhich in too many instances has been con- 
ducted with an asperity disgraceful to each party. On 
this subject we do not consider ourselves equal to give 
an, opinion. When Mr. Meadows became a pupil to 
Mr. Strutt, he practised both manners ; but after the 
most mature deliberation, gave a decided preference to 
the latter, in which opinion he continued to the end of 
his life. 
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Chatk Engravings from its very name* implies a re- 
presentation of drawings made in chalks ; and the finest 
specimens of its powers and application are to be 
found in the celebrated Academic figures designed by 
Bouchardon : but this art has so far wandered from 
its original intention, that without referring to its first 
mode of application, the term has no precise signifi- 
cation. The print of Mrs. Siddons after Reynolds, 
however different* may bfe completely considered as a 
chalk engraving; 4ltboiigh sotae would produce jt as 
the finest example of the mixed manner. 

The business of Engraving is to give a faithful repre* 
sentation of the painting to be copied ; and in all the 
great essentials required for this end, the two modes are 
nearly equal Outline, light and shadow, variety of stile, 
and the representation of different surfaces, are within 
the pouter of each. In some instances the advantages 
will be with one mod e, and in others with the other. What 
iftati of feeling ever wanted the Marfa*t>f Sterne in 
rhyme, tot the L' Allegro of Milton ih blank Ver'ie i tho 
iTelina fchgtev^d by Collier, after Sir 1 Joshua Reynolds, 
ift liheij; or the Lear by Sharp, after West, in chalk? 
A great Piaster breathed a ioul hito the materials he. 
works with, that leaves taste nothing to wish for. $fod 
the question anibngst the engravers been, what #bje , ctfe 
Would be ihost naturally, atid picturesquely giv%4 by 
the different mod^s ? A mixed style might have&ten 
adopted, which many excellent judges of art have con*, 
tended would be superior to either ; in proof of whidbt 
We may refer to the series* of portraits $y Mdrin after 
Vandyke,, 

When 'Chalk Engraving v^as'first intrddute : d into thft 
country, its partisans insisted 011 its decisive superiority 
ever the Line; of late, fashionable amateurs have 
given a contrary decision ; and in both instances the 
multitude, who never think for themselves, have blindly 
"followed those who had the presumption to take thfe 
lead : the engravers have arranged themselves on the 
side most conducive to their interests, aud the pub- 
lisher, waiting the tide of popular prejudice, lay upofi 
bis oars ready to join the stronger party, Inall fhife 



. disgraceful contention, sound art with each party hat 
equally been lost sight of; whilst the direction, 

, clearness and regularity of lines with the one, and 
the placing dots at mechanical distances withf the other, 
became the petty distinction which usurped and swaU 
lowed* up better and more dignified considerations. 
The engravers entered warmly into these trifling dis* 
tinctions, and thought only of the means, whilst they 
lost sight of the end : hence bavte followed a swarm of 
mechanics, and a dearth of artists ; a number of fine 
toolmen that cannot delineate a limb, and a smooth 
and laborious mode of execution, which in too many 
instances have destroyed the true spirit and essential 
principles of genuine art. Unremitting patience, and 
a microscopic eye, have become the first qualifications 
of an engraver; and his productions have been valued, 
like a tesselated pavement, for the portion of smooth* 
ness and quantity of labour they contain. 

Mezeotinto Engraving happily admits of very little 
display of the tool, and whilst the chalk and line en- 
gravers are directing the force of their minds to th# • 
labours of mechanism, they are forsaken by Science, 
who has taken up her abode amongst a class of pro- 
fessors whose art kiqdly keeps them aloof from such 
puerile attempts. We are far from asserting th?t there 
are not amongst both chalk and line engravers, n\ea 
whose minds have been better directed ; but the mass 
have lost even the merit of attempting to extricate 
themselves from the wilderness of error into which their 
leaders have deluded them. 

Had the Chalk-engravers been content with combatt- 
ing the natural difficulties of their art, they had rivalled, 
if not surpassed their more successful brethren ; for 
prejudice must allow that their style admits of a greater 
trariety of surfaces than mezzotinto; and from the few 
difficulties attending its execution, their minds had a 
greater portion of energy left to aim' at the grand 
principles of art. 

What injury this wretched dispute on mete media* 
fikal execution has occasioned, it is impossible to cal> 
aukte, W« fear however that weave too much war* 
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• ranted in asserting that the aim of the engravers has 
generally been directed to a meretricious object; . and 
the taste of the public vitiated. Infinite have been the 
attempts to rival a Wilie, but how few have contended 
with Gerard Audran I The Wolfe and the La Hogue 
by Woollett, the Infant Academy and Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse by Haward, and the Count Ugoliuo 
by Dixon, will for ever receive the meed of honour 
from men of real taste, without considering the means 
used for raising these glorious structures. 

We are far from contending that a considerable de-: 
gree of finish is not necessary in every engraving, and 
that some subjects may not more successfully he given 
in one manner than another. Our censure only falls on 
those who consider mere mechanism as capable of per- 
forming a great work, or on those who, finding one con- 
taining scientific principles, lose sight of all that is 
good'in such a work, in prying after mere execution 
and manner. Let the productions we have mentioned, 
be placed at such a distance as will enable the eye to 
take in the general effect, and the keenest sight will 
not have the power of detecting the means that have 
produced them ; but the critic in stile must " inspect 
. a mite" though he cannot "comprehend a heaven." 

Theprints of the Venus after Westajl, and the Duke 
of Leeds after Lawrence, engraved by Mr. Meadows, 
contain as many beauties, and as much elegance of 
execution, as legitimate taste can require in any mode 
of engraving whatever. They may be ranked between 
the loose style of Bartolozzi, and that degraded man* 
ner qf chalk engraving, whose only aim on every oc- 
casion, is the representation of shagreen cases. They 
will necessarily want something of the loose and mas- 
terly freedom of the one, whilst they avoid the glaring 
stiffness and unartistlike m6notony of the other, and 
.to the lovers of execution may fairly be exhibited .as 
the perfection of tooling in the art he followed. The 
ingenuity of this valuable artist and highly respec- 
table man, might possibly 'have given still greater 
beauty of execution ; but, had he attempted it, we are 
weU assured that the energy of his mind had beeadis- 
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tta^ted by a lesser object, and by paying too much 
attention to that, he would have lost sight of what 
ought to have been his ultimate aim, and thereby have 
run into the srror we think we haare so justly de- 
plored. v 

Wheh^thfcse Lectures were deli vered* the Sub- 
•aeribers to, *he Surrey Institution not only expressed 
/ the highest approbation of their merit, b»t several <*f 
tthem requested they might be published; a sanction 
Bo honourable, added to the opinion we entertain of 
♦these discourses, will, we hope, warrant us in submit- 
-ting them to the Admirers of the;Fine Arts^We would 
rronty remark that the love with whipu Mr. Meadows cul- 
tivated, and the' industry wit ii which be pursued his pro- 
fession^ allowed him little time fur the study of literary 
- composition. They w»ere principally written under the 
pressure oft that sickness which. .terminated his exis- 

* fence, and all the uncomfortable circumstances into 

• Which it fedocedhim. They are*. given to the world 
. nearly a^ he left them. If this will not disarm the 
i asperity of the oritie, let him remember 'that the 
/author H cannot hear/-' and that he rests in that nar- 
1 tow cell, into which neither praise, nor censure, can 

gain admission. 
< < The strict sense of moral rectitude which actuated 
, this excellent man, ever urged' bin* to give a greater 
fiuishto his works than his prices justified.. With such 
feelings, he could not be affluent at the best of times ; 
and that delicacy of mind, which led to the elegances 
of art, added ajl the poignancy of suffering to his situ- 
ation. England ! happy England ! the Uttle porticm 
Of this great terraqueous Globe where Liberty has 
taken her last stand and defence, and under whose 

{;enial influence the sciences wnicn add comfort to the 
ife of man are fostered ! England ! that hath given 
birth to a Milton, a Butler, and an Otway ; and left 
them after the full powers of their intellect were dis«r 
played for the benefit and delight of mankind, to pine 
in obscurity and indigence ! Tfhy wealthy sons suf- 
fered this virtuous being to struggle with sickness and 
wantj and left his mind at leisure to prey on its own 



torrows, that under due encouragement might still 1mm 
administered to intellectual enjoyment ;~-<4eft this man 
to be supported and consoled by«afew artists ai)d private 
friends, whoJe minds were congenial with bis owa ! At 
this time the Artists 9 Fund was not established, the want 
of which has so justly been deplored. Had this fund 
existed, he might have been .saved. The generous do- 
nations, that even in its infancy have been beatowed 
cd this Institution, fully proves that these b no want of 
a grateful benevolence in this country, to those who 
have added to the stock of rational and innocent amuse- 
ment; but the evil, perhaps, above all others to be la- 
mented amongst us, attendant on Engraving, arise&Jrom 
the affluent purchaser of prints and the engraver toot 
meeting together* The publisher forms . an impas- 
sable barrier between the artist and his works ; and what- 

• ever admiration may be excited by. their excellence, 
their author is no more thought of, than the miner, who 
is delving fifty fathoms. below the surface «of the eahab. 
These things are certainly managed (better in Fans, 
where it is customary for the connoisseur, and the man 
of fashioO, to visit the study of the engraver, which, 

. while it attaches a respectability to the profession, xan- 
not fail of urging the artist to a display ief his utmqst 
powers, and to an indefatigable eitertioain pursuit of 
that fair fame which 'such patronage seldom {ails of 
jwoduciwg. . t • . 
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THE FIRST LECTURE. 



A DESIRE to partake of the honour of promote 
ing the views of this Institution in the promulga* 
tion of the principles of taste and science, united 
with the pleasure of addressing an intelligent and 
respectable audience on the presumed merits of 
a reputable branch of Art, are the principal mo* 
tives that have brought me before you this 'eve* 
ning, in the character of a public Lecturer. 

Some circumstances connected with the sub* 
ject I have made choice of, call for an apology : 
it affords no experiments whereby to relieve fh* 
attention of the hearer, fatigued with the mono- 
tony of ja long-continued harangue ; it will there- 
fore be prudent to study brevity, and, if possible; 
to confine this discourse within the limits of an 
hour at farthest. 

Not having the good fortune to possess a col- 
lection of prints, I feel , myself at a loss how to 
illustrate many particulars of the different me- 
thods practised by the various masters who have 
excelled in the art of Engraving. I must there* 
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fore crave the favour of a patient hearing, with 
due allowance for the incoavenience of these dis- 
advantages. 

Painting, Statuary, and Engraving comprise 
the whole of imitative Art, Painting is the most 
beautiful ; Statuary, the most durable ; and En- 
graving, the most useful of the three: 

The Painter gives sensible existence and per- 
manent effect to the fairy-visions of poetic fancy ; 
recalls and represents to the delighted eye the 
past scenes of historical events; preserves, to 
cherish fond remembrance, .the endeared features 
of the departed and lamented friend ; or gives to 
our admiring "sigrht all the variety of objects that 
exist in countries we never expect to visit, and 
in situations placed beyond our reach : thus real- 
izing the imaginary, recalling the past, and ren- 
dering the absent present, by a kind of magick, 
whereby colours, light and shade, delude the 
eye, and setting the sight and touch at variance, 
give apparent projection, substance, and embo- 
died form, to the level surface of the smooth 
pannel, or the plain superficies of the extended 
canvass. But, alas 1 every tint is transient and 
evanescent ; the very light that gives brightness 
to the colours, preys upon their beauty ; by de- 
grees, the lights grow dull and dim, the shadows i 
black and heavy, till darkness and obscurity en- 
velope the undistinguished mass, and the destruc- 
tive hand of time sweeps every form away; This 



lias been the fate of the inestimable performances 
Of Zeuxis, Protogenes, and Apelles, whose 
names and reputation, poor phantoms of their 
fame, are all that have reached our times ; while 
the contemporary productions of the chisel, the 
Venus, the Apollo, the group of Laocoon and 
his sons, and numerous others, the inestimable 
vestiges of Grecian taste, still remain, to excite 
in us those ideas of perfection, which but from 
their example we never could have conceived, to 
fix the just criterion of excellence, and for ever 
to hold out to every passing age this proud chal- 
lenge ; " Let him that cometh after, produce my 
kqual ;" without ever finding a competitor. 

What Zeuxis and Apelles are now, — empty 
names faintly borne in the- feeble breath of tra- 
dition ; such Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
Rubens and Rembrandt, Hogarth and Rey- 
nolds, would soon become, if not rescued by that 
Art, to the consideration of the rise of which, its 
progress and merits, we devote this fevening. 
This it is that extends the latitude and longitude 
of the painter's (otherwise contracted) fame; 
distributes the faithful representation of his beSt 
works before eyes that never beheld his pictures ; 
bears testimony to the truth of his-reputation in 
countries where his name would otherwise barely 
have been heard ; and hands down to posterity 
the transcripts of his excellence, though not in 
the durable materials of bronze and marble, yet; 
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by thte permanency of numbers, whose multitude 
mock destruction. Whatever Painting can per- 
form, Engraving can repeat and multiply, colour- 
ing alone excepted : hence it has been said,' that 
Engraving is to Painting, the same that Printing 
is to Literature : it would be liiore correct to say, 
it is the same to Painting that Translation is to 
Literature ; with this additional advantage, that 
it enables Painting to derive the same benefit 
from the rolling-press* that Literature does from m 
the letter-press. The book when printed, ,is ne- 
cessarily confined to the eye of those who can 
peruse its contents ; this renders it a local publi- 
cation, of little interest beyond the limits of the 
language it is written in, and, in other countries, 
can only' become current through the medium of 
a translation : but a print is the translation of a pic- 
ture legible to every ^ye, and current in^every coun- 
try; distributing the admirable productions of kx\ 
into the hands of thousands, who butfor Engraving 
must have lived and died in the ignorance of their 
worth, because unacquainted with their merits. 

Art, like Science, is progressive, and arrives 
at maturity by the slow growth of gradual im- 
provement ; neither of them ever attained its full 
stature at its birth. Men of talents acquire more 
knowledge from the works of their predecessors, 
than the short period allotted to human life would, 
without such assistance, afford an opportunity 
for. die attainment of. To these acquirements, 



study and application add experience; and the 
aspiring candidate for superior fame, coalmen* 
cing his course where his predecessors concluded' 
their career, animated by the example of those 
who preceded him, and stimulated . by the com* 
petition of contemporary rivals, presses forward 
in all the strength and energy of native genius, 
toward the goal of laudable ambition, or the 
proud pinnacle of perfection. 
•• The discovery of the rich remains of Antiquity 
first broke the dawn of that day in Italy, of 

. which Cimabue was the morning star, and Ra- 
phael the meridian sun : from that enlightened 
land, the bright beams of taste diffused their in- 
fluence far and wide Qver the surrounding coun- 
tries of Europe : but this benighted Island, situ- 
ated in the horizon of that hemisphere, only 
caught its twilight, from which it would hardly 
yet have emerged, had not Engraving reflected 
upon it that light which shone with such lustre 
from beyond the Alps. The masterly- produc- 
tions that alone could discover what Art was ca- 
pable of accomplishing, lay beyond the reach of 
an English artist, without much ex pence and tra- 
vel ;" and for the most part still remain so: for 
though some few admirable specimens of the 

x Continental schools have Reached our shores, yqt 
each picture, purchased at the expence of a for- 
tune, is preserved with proportionate car6, and 
becomes too difficult of access for the student in 
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art to form his taste on those incomparable model*. 
But Engraving removes the obstacles that impede 
the progress of national improvement, and places 
within the reach of a moderate expence, all but 
the colours of every school; and the painter, 
without the toil of travel, or the expense of col- 
lecting pictures, obtains; through the medium of 
Marc Antonio, the chaste outline of Raphael in 
all its exquisite purity ; George Ghisi Mantuanus 
gives him the sweeping contour of Michael Angelo 
in all its tremendous sublimity ; Gerard Audran 
lays before him the grandeur of N. Poussin, the 
dignity of Le Seur, and the expression of Le 
Brun, enhanced rather than diminished by* the 
hand of the intervening artist; Rembrandt, rich 
though rude, with his own Jband presents the 
bold principles of his unrivalled light and shade ; 
and the forceful and fanciful compositions of Ru-, 
bens are delivered by Bolswert with all the fire 
and energy of the, original. 

Thus it appears that the practitioners of the 
other branches of the fine arts are indebted to En- 
graving for the extension and perpetuity of their 
feme, for the formation and cultivation of their 
taste, and 1 must yet add, for the encouragement 
of their labours. Patronage, in this country, is 
a word without a signification : while sums are 
lavished for a single picture by Titian, or by 
Claude Lorrain, that either of those -painters 
would have esteemed a fortune, performances of 



the most genuine merit fropi the pencil of out 
own country-mep come to the hammer, and are 
disposed of for a less price than was paid for the 
frames that accompany them. It is painful for me 
to remark that Historical Painting in particular, 
though justly accounted the highest departtpent 
of art, must necessarily languish for want of sup- 
port, must droop, decay, and finally become ex* 
iinct in this country, if deprived Qf every other 

• source of emolument but what the taste of its 
opulent inhabitants affords. But that encourage* 
ment which our own legitimate artists are denied 
at home, Engraving, by becoming an article of com* 

"merce, has Extracted from abroad, where nfew sub- 
jects being continually called for, pictures became 
necessary for the engraver to work from, and thus, 
that employment was supplied that was withheld 
from every other quarter. This opens to our 
view another branch of usefulness in the Chalco*- 
graphic art. While commerce existed, the ac- 
knowledged excellence of English Engraving 
established its reputation on the Continent upon 
so broad a basis, that England became the empo- 
rium of the print-trade to all the world, and by 
the exchange of labour and ingenuity for bullion 
or commodity, contributed in no small degree to 
the general influx of national wealth. 

Would our time allow of it, many more in- 
stances might be adduced, illustrative of the use- 
fulness of the art of Engraving; but fearing the 
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subject is already becoming tedious, I pass over 
the advantages derived therefrom to our manufac- 
tures, &c* I will beg leave briefly to mention one 
more instance only, as more intimately connected 
with the views of this Institution : this art, which 
in Jier historic and poetic efforts presumes to 
claim sisterhood with the muses, in her humbler 
labours disdains not to become the handmaid of 
the sciences, and in all the branches of philoso- 
phy, natural history, botany, anatomy, architec- 
ture, and mechanicks, lends her assistance to 
convey that intelligence, without the aid of which, 
description would be ineffectual, and language 
would labour in vain. * 

Thus far the utility of the art of Engraving has 
engrossed our attention; its rise and progress 
claim our next consideration. That it is of very 
early invention; appears from the most antient 
languages having a word to express it by : that in 
the Hebrew, I am informed, is derived from a 
verb signifying to plough ; evidently expressive of 
that mode of incision still in practice, which is 
truly ploughing, in miniature, on metal. 

The first species of Engraving that appeared in 
the world, seems to have been that of Inscrip- 
tions ; and was probably coeval with the inven- 
tion of letters, or even of hieroglyphicks ; but as 
it* was .principally on stone, executed in a man- 
ner totally distinct, and applied to a purpose en- 
tirely different from that branch of art we have 



met this evening to investigate, I wave the far- 
ther consideration of it as foreign to the subject 
before us. 

We find by Herodotus, that one of the most 
antient purposes to which Engraving on metal' 
was applied, was the delineation of maps. That 
historian says, that Aristagoras appeared before 
the king of Sparta with a tablet of brass in his 
hand, on which were inscribed every part of the 
habitable world, the seas, and the rivers ; and to 
this he pointed, as he spoke of the several coun- 
tries between the Ionian sea and Susa. This cir- 
cumstance took place before the battle of Mara- 
thpn, and was at least five-hundred years before 
the sera of human Redemption. 

The oldest specimen of Engraving on metal 
that has come directly to my own knowledge, is 
to be found on an antient Etruscan patera, pre- 
served in the British Museum ; which has been 
engraved as a frontispiece to the first volume) 
of Mr. Strutt's Dictionary of Engravers. Of the 
exact date of its antiquity I am by no means 
qualified to judge ; but, from the style of art 
with which it is decorated, I apprehend it was 
executed more th$n two thousand years ago. It 
is embellished with the representation of the com- 
bat between Hercules and the queen of the Ama- 
zons, embossed on its surface: the ornamental 
parts of the drapery on both figures are engraved 
in zigzag lines, and appear to be performed with 
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an instrument similar in its construction, or at 
least in its application, to that. we now call a 
graver. Hence I am led to infer, that Engrav- 
ing was first introduced among the modes of 
ornamental working on metals, for the purpose of 
representing distinction of colour, independent of 
substantial form, as in the bordering of garments, 
and the like. From this inferior province, it is 
probable, it proceeded by degrees to the delinea- 
tion of figures ; first, in simple outlines ; after- 
wards with slight shadows, on flat plates of cop- 
per, or brass, unaccompanied by any relief. 
Examples of this kind we frequently meet with 
on antient tombs ; from which, impressions form- 
ing rude prints, might actually be taken. De- 
vices executed in the same manner, but with 
more finishing, formed part of the embellishment 
of gold and silver plate, and thus the goldsmiths 
of those days became engravers by profession. 

But yet this is riot exactly that description of 
art thatforms the subject of the present Lecture, 
though it leads to it ; our subject being intended 
to be confined principally to the art of executing 
prints, or rather of preparing copper plates for 
printing ; the invention of which, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the discovery of printing from 
plates of metal, is ascribed to Thomaso Finiguera, 
a goldsmith at Florence, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. This ingenious man having 
finished some ornamental work- wherein engraving 
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was employed, and having filled the strokes with 
a black substance, to give it conspicuous effect ; 
examining it by candle-light, accidentally drop* 
ped on it some wax from .the taper he held in his 
hand, which instantly hardening on the^cold 
metal, and being chipped off, its inferior surface 
presented the transcript of the engraving it fell 
on : this caught his attention, and suggested the 
idea that some method might be found to take the 
same kind of impression on paper ; which idea he 
afterwards successfully realized. Here then we 
have the discovery or invention of printing from 
plates of metal ; it was not, as we have seen, the 
invention of engraving ; neither was it, as we shall 
see, the origin of prints; for the invention of letter* 
press printing, which preceded this circumstance 
but a very few years, had been accompanied by 
s wood-cuts, which are a species of prints* 

But to return to Finiguera ; very few of the 
works of this first engraver of copper-plate prints 
'are now extant : I never saw but one ( presumed to 
be by him), which I had the office to copy : I an* 
sorry that I have neither the original nor copy to 
produce; I will however describe it It was a 
small upright print of a Philosopher studying from 
nature, which is represented by the sphere of the 
universe, supported on the shoulders of Hercules; 
it is drawivin a good style, though incorrect ; and 
is engraved in close imitation of a drawing with 
pen and ink, I apprehend Finiguera made first 
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* drawing in that manner, ^carefully laying the 
strokes in such a way as to avoid crossing them, 
to prevent the ink from blotting ; and that this 
be afterwards copied stroke for stroke with the; 
graver. In this he was followed by Andrea 
Mantegna, a painter of high and very deserved 
repute at that time, who seems to have copied 
his own drawings with the most minute precision, 
Wots and all. 

Thus it seems the first intention of this kind 
of engraving was the multiplication of pen-and- 
ink drawings; and had any of the other methods 
of Engraving since discovered preceded engrav- 
ing in strokes, the latter would in all likelihood 
have been distinguished by the appellation of pen* 
and+ink engraving : as another mode, of more re- 
cent introduction, has been denominated chalk* 
engravings because some of the first prints exe- 
cuted in that manner were intentional imitations 
of drawings with chalk. As there were many in 
the practice of engraving before prints were 
thought of, several of them (as might be ex- 
pected) turned their attention to the new disco* 
very, and engraved plates for the purpose of 
printing : not all sp imitations of drawings, but 
some executed in the manner they had been used 
to work in, for ornamental purposes.- Amongst 
these, Baldini and Botticelli undertook to embel- 
lish an edition of the works of Danto with a 
head-piece to each canto : they seem to have re t 
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linquished their design long before its comple- 
tion ; on what account, is, I believe, unknown*; 
but the greatest number of. these pritfts to be 
found in any one copy is nineteen: they were 
not printed on the same paper as the book, but 
are pasted on the leaves ; a blank space being left 
by the printer over every canto for that purpose.: 
they are for from being contemptible perform* 
ances. This, I have very little doubt, is the 
first instance of a book receiving the embellish- 
ment of copper-plate prints. 

It is not in my power to determine the exact 
year when the first impression from a plate was 
printed ; the early engravers having neglected to 
affix dates to their yrorks: the oldest .dated 
prints that I have ever seen or heard .of, except 
wood-cutfc, is one of* the Virgin and Child, by 
an unknown German master, bearing the date 
1461 ; and as it was natural to suppose some 
time to have elapsed between the invention of 
the art in Italy and the practice of it in Germany, 
we may .reasonably conclude the first plate to 
have been printed a few years anterior to the be- 
fore-mentioned date. ' 

The practice of annexing dates to prints did 
not take place so early in Italy ; the oldest Italian 
print whose antiquity can be exactly ascertained, 
is prefixed to seven prints of the same size, 
symbols of the seven planets, in an almanack 
for the year 1465: these prints are 4 all very 
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badly engraved, and from the frequent slips of 
the graver, and other indications of an unexpe- 
rienced hand, seem to betray a^first attempt : this 
however is not often the case with the first en- 
gravers of prints, owing to their being accustomed 
to the use of the graver before : indeed the compa- 
rison of their first labours fpr the press, with the 
works of their successors at the commencement 
of the ensuing century, evinces but little improve- 
ment amongst the Italian engravers, in mecha- 
nical execution; owing, I apprehend, to the ar- 
tists of that country being entirely intent on the 
higher considerations of form and character; in 
which essential particulars they excelled at the 
period I have just mentioned, in the highest de- 
gree ever attained in any country ; — an assertion 
which the works of Marc Antonio, I trust, will 
fully justify. 

This great artist, tike many of his predecessors, 
was a goldsmith; which profession he quitted 
fpr that of *n engraver. His first efforts were 
copies frpm the works of Albert Durer, who 
flourished at the same time in Germany ; these 
he is said to have imitated with such exactness 
that the copies could not be distinguished from 
the originals : which proved so injurious to the 
interests of Albert Durer, that he found it neces- 
sary to take a journey into Italy, to petition for 
redress ; where all that he could obtain was a de- 
cree prohibiting Marc Antonio from affixing to 
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his copies the signature of Albert Durer in future. 
About the same time his ingenuity recommended 
him to the notice of the great Raphael, who ever ' 
afterwards gave him employment from his ines- 
timable performances. 

This artist's chief merit lay in his outline, 
which v Raphael is reported to have corrected for 
him on the copper with his own hand. Be this 
as it may, his outline, as it now stands, is so per- 
fect, that it seems to have left nothing for any 
other hand to* correct. His extremities are 
marked with the truest precision, and the cha- 
racter of his heads denotes the hand .of a master. 
Had he lived in the present improved state of the 
art, it can hardly be questioned but he would 
have been the greatest engraver the world had 
^ver seen ; but in the rude state in which he 
found Engraving, he little thought of*the improve* 
ment and beauty it was capable of, and therefore 
neglected all that does not come under the deno- 
mination of form and character, as unworthy of 
his consideration. He was followed by another 
fine engraver, nearly of the same description; 
George Ghisi Mantuanus. In ppint of outline, 
Marc Antonio approaches nearest to the antique : 
and though in light and shadow neither has muoh 
to boast, yet I think the latter has the preference 
for keeping a broader light upon his figures, which 
Mantuanus, aiming at force upon erroneous 
principles, by marking the division of muscles or 
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folds of drapery too powerfully, has often broken 
and destroyed. 

Early as this period was in the age of Engrav* 
ipg, it rose no higher in Italy during the whol* 
of that and the following centuries, but rather 
continued to decline : for thpugh from the time 
pf Finiguera to the present day, they have been 
continually improving in mechanical execution ; 
yet till the beginning of the last century, it was 
by such slow progress that they suffered eviery 
other country to get the start of them : while on 
the other hand, in drawing, wherein at all times 
Jay their principal excellence, they declined as 
much as they advanced in execution, tMl at 
length their outline dnd finishing met, and were 
united in something like an equal proportion to 
each other, in the ^vorks of Jacomo Frey. Since 
that time they have unceasingly improved in 
all that can contribute to give excellence to 
their profession, and I think I may safely aver, 
there never were at any time so many fine en* 
gravipgs of that country as at the present day. 

Next in order of time after tjie Italian, the Gerr 
man school held the pre-eminence. 

Beauty of mechanical workmanship in Engrav- 
ing bears some analogy to colouring in Painting : 
they both captivate the eye at first sight ; and 
thus make a quicker impression en the mind, 
though a less lasting one, than beauty of form. 
This may account for the ascendancy that the 
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German schoo} acquire^ in prefere^e to th? 

Italian. , • . v . , . .. .. 

{ . • n" (..» -. .. • . ,;.?..-, "• , t ... ••: • 

Ip this brapch of Art, we have, seep at jxoyr 
early a dat? it began it^ progress: the oldest Ger* 
man engravers whose napes we are acquainted 
ivith, are, Martin Schoon and Israel van Mech, 
.They drew {\¥ drawing, it maybe called) in the 
gothic style of the antient painters of their co^p* 
try; and their drapery his the appearance of 
being studied from paper :, yet even in this infant 
state of the art, they' began to disclose spmethipg 
of that ingenuity in mechanical sjtill, wliich this 
school afterwards so successfully exercised. We 
have not time to trace the progress of quj art step 
by step through al^ the successive gradation^ of 
its improvement : we will • therefore prcKjoej^. tp 
consider the state of Engraving in Genqao^ at 
the, beginning of the sixteenth century^ yfjheft 
Mark Antonio flyyrisfyed \n tyftty* ?, , . / > . , / 
. At this titae, Albert Dure* w^s the lading 
artist ; a i^ian of great abilities, obscured , by the 
disadvantages of a prejudicial education, the ppisQQ 
of which tainted his ta?te too deeply ever to be 
eradicated. He had great command of the 
graver, and carried fintehii^g much farther ^han 
his Italian contemporaries : but his igporance pC 
the antique left him far behipd thepi. in ; every 
more important particular.., ., r 

Engraving continued, gijadyally to { improve till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century; at 
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which time we find this art in a very flourishing 
condition, with Henry Goltzius, Herman Muller, 
Spranger, and others, at its head, who possessed 
a command of haftd' whrfch enabled them to use 
the'graVfcf witli a degre^ of freedotii ihai seldom 
hafc' bd$" : equalled, never excelled ;' the goihic 
ritiflfhfes^'fr) their drdWirtg had in a great measure 
itta^ea^ed; arid those 1 artists warited neither 
khbWledge nor ability, but they wanted discre- 
tioti; ': l ih€y overleaped J th ; e limits of reason and 
nioderition, and, iri their pursuit of spirit and 
•dbl^itv, ran 1 into tlie wildest extremes of 'ejfc- 
tra^^ande arid bombast Biit notwithstanding 
th&e defects, I think it may be fairly said of the 
fen^v&g 1 im now speaking of, and especially 
of Gkh&fti*, tha't'they brought the art to an height 
Vi hidWkriitkne^ before. ' ' ]\ / 

&t'i$& > last-Wen tiohed artist an anecdote Is re- 
fj WfeiV^li; if tf tie; Affords a striking; propf pf 
the extent and Versatility of his talents. .'; '' " 
< A ViAmc' prejudice beheld with such partial ad-, 
miratiori "the works of Albert Durer, Lucas van 
lLeyden,' : af>d other engravers of this school, that 
Golfei vis found it impossible to establish that re- 
putation fer superior excellence to which his 
merit entitled him. , To remedy this evil, he had 
recourse to stratagem : he secretly engraved 
several 1 plates in the respective styles of those 
supposed inimitable artists; and this he performed 
Mm such : ability, that their admirers were d?~ 



ceived, «ftd> admitted these prints tfc;be thechefcr 
d^ceuvres of the jftists, whose name* they borer; 
aod thus the controversy was decided to the dis* 
advaMage of his< opponents. , .,-./■ m>< 

iJoltzius suffered: them tt» enjoyithejr op\nip» 
till, their efror was sufficiently estf&Ushedt: b« 
then declared himself the ,e$gra|irer«f.,them l *ttt 
a*d pureed, the ■ cpppej; in : <wii$rmation <tfthfc 
troth, accompanied ifcy another; plate), , engraved 
in his own .usual manner, greatly superior.' to aU 
the rest. These live prints, are frequently tp,b$ met 
with: together, Kjw).NK disting^jhedbjfjtbtfdeiw* 
W'mtiw of " QolUivp'.njagtfirrpiecef'lt ; ..•!;:■!»> 
j Thiers is a, tide in Ml niattejs.,q£ tasfft, whifib 
having ; reached JUs;„ujraost ti^Yrtjf^, fipin v fhAt 
.paint decline** andsfebfi, to, flo^elsjewihese. Aflltt 
„ the#|ra, we hare b^n.^ikin^of, gqgrfyi^pp^ 
mo,higherin Gfewany *,an4 hfts ; since '.gun.!; jalp 
insignificance. ; ^Jlqjed. whence. by thehberahty 
of, the, vain, and .thfi-,uiunifiqepce of the ostentart ' 
tjpMSfc. the.geniqspf Eagraying^teiakihejr flight ft 
a Jand where whatever, can, become, thp vehicle of 
fl»ttejyba8eyejfw0d,a fc wel^^ ,; 

."Whajtever mpyi»e, thefoihlesiof their, national 
cjuuraqter, jf is D,uJ just to allow the French tbfe 
commendation of a very spirited people, .fbUow/n 
'».g }\xfW , purwife /with iniefatigablcardpHC*, ityd 
cmyw&te grot Jflqglfe whatever tb^y unjtertake, 
^ngravjngns. one, amongst u^any exajqpteftrof this. 
m\w*\ andbencei^attafned in,FraflGa a.degteteof 

ca 
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excellence far surpassing the expectations of its 
taost zeatoir^fencouragers. The ban!, dry, me* 
rhanical manned of th* former schools gave way 
here to softness and richness ; the taiost exqui* 
Site execution Was diversified with every possible 
Vttri^tjy; and drawift<& character, and expres- 
sion, combined with the utmost boldness and 
rigour, oir -withuhpferalleled delicacy and neaV 
hegs, foraiOng time set all competition at de- 
fiance. • ' '•! 
- Mason ihd Drevet carried finishing to the high- 
est point it ever reached. Nantueil and Edelinck 
displayed that sentiment in their portraits, which in 
the features 1 speaks the disposition of the heart. 
PoUly* Bloettiart, and the Audrans, gave History 
all its interest and importance ; but especially 
Gerard Audran, who despising the frivolity of 
applying immoderate neatness and elaborate fin ish- 
iog to works of grandeur and sublimity, and led 
by ■hisowti'bofol feelings, shook off those shackles, 
fctid, with a spirit superior to such incumbrances, 
produced those master-pieces of art, where draw- 
ing ahd character, expression and sentiment, 1 
energy artd animation, conspire to gratify fully 
the man of taste, and to astonish and delight 
every beholder. •.'.•• •• ; 
' During the whole of the seventeenth and part 
ofthe eighteenth century, the engraversof France 
held undisputed superiority over all the rest 
of Europe ;* but in later times, since British 
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talent has discovered i its powers, ; £renhh genius 
seems to have lost its vigour, and to have fallen 
into decay ; but not suddenly : it is not long since 
tJalleohou and Wille , stood champions for . its 
reputation ; and it still retains engraven* whose 
talents are not to be despised. , ^ •' 

j Thus led by the genius of Engraving; we have 
followed her footsteps through many a distant 
land : now, conducted by her guidance, we find: 
firm footing on Our native soil. .> 

The use of the graver found an early introduce 
tion into this Island, where it was chiefly em* 
ployed in the illustration and embellishment of 
literature ; though, to say the truth, such, was the* 
state of the arts here at that time* thftt books so* 
adorned were oftener disgraced than, ornamented ; 
and it were timet lost to dvyell on the merits, or/ 
rather demerits, of the early English Engravers. - 

Historical engraving as yet was pot, ; Portrait' 
formed the principal part of the engraver's em- 
ploy ; and truly they whose likenesses were thusf 
published and preserved, may well be absolved > 
from the imputation of vanity, if they were satis* 
fied with sqch resemblances. 

. But littje merit worth our notice, arose before- 
the seventeenth century : towards the middle of 
which, Hollar, Faithorne, Marshall, and some 
others, put Engraving upon a more respectable 
footing, I must not pass the name of Hollar 
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without doing him the juttide to remark, &at the 
fbitte and freedom of his etchings reflect on hrm 
the highest credit as an Artist, 1 and give proof of 
abilities that would have 4>een an ornament to an^ 
eouiitry in any age : his 3 vast powers were ofteti 
wasted on subjects yfery unworthy 6f them ; and 
he execrated iworks 6f history,' portrait, landscape, 
beasts, birds; buildings, and^ornatnents, with equal 
Attention ; marking all with the hand of a master ; 
especially his animals, in Barlow's iEsop, which 
Will ever retain the estimation of every man of 
taste: but the national troubles of those times 
aoon disturbed the repose of the arts, and fright- 
ened them quite away. After this, a- tasteless 
cotirt influenced a tasteless people; genius was 
discouraged, and the tide of art sunk to a lower 
ebb than: ever. Again the works of our authors 
were ushered' in effigy, fit only to be burnt; 1 
and were adofried With cvt$ % as the phrase then 1 
was, fat too OOBtem^ptibte for criticism, 
- In this account of thelow state of Engraving, it 
is necessary I should «otice that Mea&oti nto (a spe- 
ciesof engraving which we shallexplain in a subse- 
quent Lecture;) in the hands of Stnith, Faber, and 
others, was assuming a rank of considerable re- 
spectability; but such was the depressed condi- 
tion of die other branches of the art, thfct, early 
in the last century, a work being projected, con*' 
siating of Aoe portraits of 'all the great men whose' 
ttltote had been an honour to this Nation, do 
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Englishman could be found capable of engraving, 
the plates ; ; and it became necessary to seftdthern 
for thai; purpose into Holland, where tjhey ;wejp 
executed by Houbraken in a style thftj^ill do, 
tionour.to his name so long as, a single i^pre^sjoR 
remains to bear testimony to his talents. But I 
am happy to add, that before the end of the ^nie 
century the Dutch sent pupils into .tins' pountry 
to learn the same art from the English* with the. 
view of retrieving it, for the sake of its commer- 
cial advantages. From the period I was speaking 
of we may date the gradual rise of English En- 
graving. •,-... \t: 

Vertue engraved the portraits of the English 
monarohs, of the same size, and apparently with a : 
view to imitate Houbrakeq ; and though, belojv 
the merits of that eminent artist, yet I think fc>r, 
this and other works we may fairly consider hina 
as entitled to much praise. The numeroij* < 
works of Vertue certainly claim a rank above 
mediocrity : they appeared to such advantage in 
the eyes of his contemporaries as to entitle him to 
a monument in Westminster Abbey. Dorijgnjr 
engraved the Cartoons, taking Gerard Audran for 
hi§ model ; and, though far behind him in. drawings 
and in, giving the style of the master, hedoubtlesf, 
possessed considerable merit, which w&s rewarded 
with the rank, of knighthood ; it being > the first 
ipstappe 6f an §pgi$ver receiving that distinction 
at the English Court. 
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These were succeeded by Vanderguqht, Ra- 
venet, Baron, and that glory of* his country, the 
inimitable Hogprth, whose incomparable compo- 
sitions of characteristic humour, both on the can- 
vass and the copper, place him at the head of 
that department of the arts without a rival, * 
4 At the period of British art I am now speaking 
of* it may not be amiss to advert for a few minutes 
to the state of British encouragement at the s^me 
titde. Two examples of the mode of payment 
then resorted to, will throw more light on this 
subject than we should obtain from the longest 
dissertation. 

When the l$st-ipentjoped artist first began to 
exercise those unparalleled powers that have so 
justly rendered him the object of universal admi- 
ration and applause, his laboqrs were rewarded 
by the liberality of an employer who gave him for 
each plate double the price of {he copper he worked 
oh; by which Hogarth received' as much for 1 his 
work as the copper-smith did for his, notwith- 
standing he found copper ; which I understand 
Hogarth took care should be "of an abundant 
thickness. To the same Mecaenas the late Mr. 
Major, when a young man, applied "with two 
beautiful little landscapes he had engraved, with 
the VieW to bring his name before the pubfick, 
and procure his introduction on the theatre of art 
Happy I aim to say, he received every encou- 
ragement words could afford ; ithe Patroii of Merit 
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, admired and acknowledged their beauty.; thought 
him a very promising young artiat ; and, willing 
liberally to contribute to the advancement, of a 
1 rising genius, handsomely offered him in exchange 
for his engraved plates, two plain ones of the same 
size, on which by continuing to practise he might 
improve himself still further. 

A little before the middle of the century We 
are treating of, books began to receive the, em- 
bellishment of genuine Art from the hands of the 
ingenious Mr. C. Grignioo. Many of the numerous 
works of this excellent Artist possess great merit ; 
particularly his prints for Milton's Paradise Lost, 
and those for the quarto edition of Don Quixote: 
and it is but allowing a just claim, to acknowledge 
him the father of all that splendid decoration 
that has of late distinguished the literary produc- 
tions of this country. 

Soon after the middle of this century, a memo* 
ruble revolution took place in the state of the 
English arts, and in none more conspicuously 
than in Engraving. British genius now began 
suddenly to display as decided an ascendancy in 
art, as ever British valour had assumed in arms. 

Three of the most distinguished artists, who by 
their admirable talents contributed to give that 
superiority to English prints, which they have 
ever since retained the undisturbed possession of, 
deserve our particular attention* 
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TbiV distinction they first received from the 
works of Sir Robert Strange ; \i ho, had hi^ 
drawing; been equal to his engraving, would have 
left no room for further improvement in the art; 
bis eye for colour, the richness of his flesh both* 
intone and texture, the firmness and' freedom of 
his graver, produced all ths effect . wtycft the 
highest finishing could attain ; and one cannot 
behold bis Venus, and his Dana*, after 'Titian, 
with many otl^er of tiis works, witboqt lamenting 
that deficiency of drawing, whicH alone stands 
between him and perfection. ' r. 

Woollet's transcendant abilities first discovered 
themselves in bis landscapes, in which line he far 
surpassed all that the world has ever seen, or, it 
is Hkeiy, ever will , see* His modesty equalling 
his merit, at first led him to conceive himself' in- 
adequate to the task of 'engraving, figures, even 
when they occurred in hjs own landscapes; and 
be actually employed men of inferior abilities to 
engrave them for him: but not finding them 
executed to his satisfaction, he afterwards ven- 
tured to engrave them himself: the favourable 
reception these attempts met with, induced him 
to f proceed yet further, and he undertook a&, 
historical plate. I h^ve no need to expatiate on 
his success in this undertaking ; it is sufficient to 
say thai he excited the admiration of all Europe 
by the production of that unequalled performance, 
the Death of General Wolfe : — I said unequalled 
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performance; I recall the word; it has been 
equalled ; it has-been surpassed, 1 but only by the 
hand of the same artist, in that truly inimitable 
production, the Battle of La Hogue. In landscape 
he undoubtedly stahds fiikt, without an exception^ 
in history it is not perhaps too much to say, there 
never lived a man who could have engraved the 
same plates with equal excellence. Portrait t 
believe he never attempted but once; but that 
once was sufficient to shew that he could, if he 
had pleased, as easily have stood at the head of 
thait department as of any other ; and, for variety 
of surface; boldness of contrast, forc$ of effect* 
accuracy of execution, and richness of texture, 
surely I may be allowed to say, Woollet never had 
an equal. X ^^* * * * j **•* ' *' 

By what epithet shall I do justice to the genius,' 
taste, and fancy, of that mighty master of grace, 
ejegance, and beauty, Mr. Bartolozzi, whose high 
example during his lorig'residence in this country 
contributed above all things to the improvement 
of British Engraving, and whose best works being 
executed amongst us, and therefore considered as 
English prints, in no small degree enhanced the 
reputation of British art through all the rest of 
Europe ? Beauty, surpassing all that has ever been 
seen before, characterized all his labours ; its excess 
is almost theiir only defect ; the same sweetness that \ 
smiles in nis countenances; is extended in grace and 
elegance through every limb, perhaps sometimes 
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wjthrqthpr too little discrimination; from whatever 
painter )ie engraves, beatoty is still the charac- 
teristick of the print; however worthless the'pio 
ture, every deficiency is supplied by the taste of the. 
engraver; but hence it has sometimes happened 
that in works from the greater painters, where a 
severity of countenance, andamore masculine style 
of drawing has been deemed necessary to give 
dignity to the character, the print has been rather 
lovely than sublime ; but these are motes in the 
beams of the sun, and leave a large proportion of 
his incomparable performances beyond all contro- 
versy the finest examples of elegance, taste, and 
beauty, the world has ever beheld. 

The time I have already devoted to the con* 
temptation of individual character, admonishes 
me of the necessity of brevity in the remainder of 
my subject, and compels me to content myself 
with the bare mention of the names of Vivares, 
Hall, and Ryland; each of whom I should other- 
wise have been glad to have noticed with the con- 
sideration of a separate attention* 

Thus we have seen that Engraving, first dis- 
/ covered in Italy, preserved its superiority there for 
about half a century: thence it removed to Ger- 
many, where it held the pre-eminence during the 
sixteenth century : declining there, it rose in France, . 
where it flourished in full strength till the middle of 
the seventeenth century ; when it rose in England, , 
I hope to set no more. , Jt now remains for pie \q f 
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take a view of the preserft state tf the Art, before 
I dismiss the subj^ctj and take my lea Ve for this 
"evening ; reserving the discussion of the principled 
and practice of Engravihg till th<e ttext titriie ; thafc 
I shall have the honour of addressing youf lYont 
this place. But' before I draw to a Conclusion, I 
will b^g l^aVe tb take a cursory review of thie! dif- 
ferent schools of which we have been treating fo* 
the purp6se of discovering what' each has Sepa- 
rately contributed toWard that accumulated state 
of excellence at which the art has how arrived! 
' The 6pportunity <rf a ready re/ferende to th6 
Antique, that inexhaustible fountain \\ v hence alone 
the moderns draft true taste, has been productive 
of this effect, ' that beatity of form, or fine drawing, 
has always been the distinguishing characteristic^: 
of the Italian artists in eVeVydepartmerit'of their 
profession ; 'arid' as it Vs the first and most essehtiil 
requisite In all works of art,' it necessarily 1 stamps 
a superior value on whatever is found to possess 
it in a high degree of perfection : to this is owing 
the distinguished esteem placed in the produc- 
tions of the early engravers <rf the Italian sfehobtr 
though they excelled in nothing else, the ebAfemte* 
beauty of their drawing being accepted as a suffi- 
cient compensation for every defect. The defi- 
ciency of their mechanism 'haS been already' 
spoken of: so neglectful were they of the pritiu ; 
ciples of light- 'fetnd shadow,**that even Agostirio 
Carracci, admirably a* he painted, and exqui- \ 
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iitely as he drew, seems in his engraving never 
£0 have dreamt that harmony and effect were at- 
tainable in a print, and even tfieir inimitable out- 
line, perfect as i* was in its form, was constantly 
described by a firm steady line encompassing every 
ybject with unvaried strength, rendering thereby 
all their works .hard apd dry iu the utmost 
degree. 

The merit pf the German school stands \t] 
direct opposition to. that of the* Italian. While the 
latter accomplished all that the highest perfection 
of dewing can achieve, (thpugh as yet they had 
hardly advanced .far enough in finishing to give 
rpunclness to a limb or evenness to a back -ground,} 
their,. German antagonists carried their flowing 
types over the t ^an.ejcf..furfiic^ : af, the r muscujar # 
figMes^ .waving iqcqnfoipnity to the swell or recess, 
of the anatomical markings, or meandering 
through a m^e of folded drapery obedient to 
the. intricate perplexity ,of complicated, perspec- 
tive; or swept the bold strpke rpund the swelling 
limb \yith mingle^ freedom v fojrce, and. feeling : 
but all their powers of execution were not suffi- 
Cjiept to compensate the deficiency of their draw- 
ing, though they made $ vast and rapid improve* 
ipenf jn this respect from their gpthic manner in, 
tye early stages of the art ; yet not having the, 
antique to guide them, they still continue^ gjpss 
mannerists, ever Ipble to extremes, mistaking 
stiffness for simplicity, bombast for sublimity,, 
and extravagance for spirit. 
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Though I give this as a £ene;al character of 
the. Merman school, it admits of exceptions m 
theiq favour ; and some of Goltzius's best prints* 
particularly . his antique statues, are drawn in 8C| 
good* a style, that one a}npot help wopdering 
now his eye could have endured the extravagant 
bombast of many of his other works. Let ^ny one 
compare the print of the.Farnesjan Herqules, with 
his own figure of the same, hero prefixed to his 
Twelve t-abours, and I hope he will be convinced 
of the propriety of this remark. 

The German as well as the Italian school was 
subject, though in a less degree, to the further 
detects of a. hard, dry outline, and very imperfect 
principles pf light afcd shadow. .-..., 

Before, we pass on to France,, permit me for a 
few minutes to direct your attention to tbe s cha- 
racter of Engraving in twp .other countries, which 
we passed over unnoticed in our history pf the Art, 
to avoid the interruption it would then hav^ given 
to the account of its regular progress : the schools, 
1 nc^w speak of are flip, Dutch and Flemish. The 
raastersjof the former of these have seldom been 
occupied in sublime and classical subjects, and 
still less often have they treated t^iem classically; 
and when they have attempted so to do, they have 
for the most part failed; but in the domestic scenes 
of low life, their works ,are replete with national 
character^; and marked with all the spirit of their, 
painty. I believe I u>ay reckon this school 
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amongst the first who distinguished themselves in 
landscape : arid for portrait, iri the person of ttou- 
braken, they possessed an artist who, except in 
the French school, never was excelled : with, him 
seems to' have died the genius of Engraving in 
Holland. 

The Flemish school possessed a higher rank of 
merit in the works of L. Vosternjah, Pontius, 
Bolswert, and others who in all the superior depart- 
ments bf the art exhibited the same style, the 
same principles, and I had almost said the same 
powers, as Rubens and his disciples displayed on 
the canvass. This is most conspicuously the 
case with" Bolswert, who may truly be said to 
have given us all but the colouring of Rubens's 
pictures ;' and in the execution of the noble com- 
positions of that great master, he seems as if the 
same spirit that inspired the painter, had animated 
the engraver. 

Wd come now to treat of the French school; 
which,' taken altogether/ is generally considered 
as fye 'completes t the wqrla has yet seen. The 
French* engravers were the first who united good 
drawing with skilful execution.' They divested 
Engraving of its hard, dry outline ; *nd substituted 
the soft and varied termination that gives beauty 
to painting, and is founded iri nature: to thit 
they added variety of workmanship corresponding 
to the various textures and surfaces of the differ- 
ent objects they had io represent : and these 
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improvements they united 4o an extent of finish- 
ing, that justly rendered their performances the 
admiration of all the world. 

In the department of History, they may justly 
be considered as holding a rank of very superior 
distinction, especially in the productions of Ge- 
rard Audran : but Portrait seems to have been 
their highest point of excellence, wherein they 
achieved wonders that no nation can ever hope to 
surpass ; and almost every excellence Engraving 
is capable of, seems to have been attained in this 
school, except a perfect system of light and 
shadow. 

The peculiarities of every nation are less evi- 
dent to natives than to foreigners : for, to national 
prejudice every man is more or less liable, though 
himself altogether unconscious of it: this renders, 
it extremely difficult for the native of any country 
to forjn a right judgment of its taste, or justly to 
appreciate its attainment in the arts. Sensible of 
this, I enter on the character of the English school 
with a degree of diffidence that would deter me 
from treating of it, were it not that I apprehend 
the discourse would be deemed insufficient with- 
out it ; but seeing no way to avoid it, I pro- 
ceed. 

In drawing, if we equal what the French have • 
done, we shall still find the Italian school far before 
us in that respect ; and a more general extent of 
ability in this particular, may, I conceive, yet be 
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looked forward to, ?s a further improvement in the 
state of the art. In execution, I think our country 
quite equals at least (if not excels) all that it has 
yet ever had to contend with ; and if in point of 
finishing, the French have surpassed us (as in 
their portraits, I confess, I think they. have), it 
has originated rather in the liberality of the en* 
couragers of art in that country, than in any defi- 
ciency of skill, attention, or perseverance, on the 
part of our countrymen ; and for the true system 
of chiaroscuro, for harmony of colour, and bril- 
liancy of effect, it were too little to say the 
English, Engravers excel all that have gone 
before them ; rather be it said, that they alone 
have introduced it, practised it with success, and 
brought it to perfection. , In all other countries, 
^nd before the present age in this, Engraving was 
considered as only capable of producing the effect 
of light and shade, upon solid objects; or, in 
other words, of representing all objects as they 
would appear if they were deprived of their natu* 
rul difference of colour, and only distinguished^ 
by the light and shadow which falls upon them ; 
but modern English Engraving has ventured to 
represent not only the light and shadow, but the 
natural difference of isoloyr, by which each object 
is distinguished ; an improvement that seems to 
leave nothing further to expect But a more 
extensive discussion of this subject I reserve for 
a liture Lecture* 
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From all these acquirements combined, I pre- 
sume I may say that the English Engravers have 
produced, and still continue to produce, histo- 
rical prints, which, take them for all and all, forria 
' taore complete works of art, than any Other age 
or country ever had to boast of} — Portraits, that 
France alone, ifr hter brightest day, has been able 
to equal ;-— Landscapes, that leave no questioh <ff 
their superlative feupertority to every thing of the 
kind ever seen ;-*-N&tural History, that, by t&fe 
beauty of its execution, assumes an importance 
it never knew before ;— and all the inferior de^ 
partments of the art are performed with taste and 
skill never thought of in other countries* or in 
other times. The sum of all which, is this ; how- 
ever we may hitherto have fallen short pf perfed* 
tion^-^-haVe had some few difficulties to Bufr 
mount, and some points of competition to en- 
counter ; yet on the whole* whether we search the 
portfolios and cabinets of the curioUs, : survey the 
decorated walls of the splendid rhansion, or inspect 
the ^embellished libraries of the literati, all the 
world must be convinced that Engraving has 
acquired in this country an elevation and distinc- 
tion unparalleled in the annals of art. 

Such is the state of Engraving at the present 
day ; what further advances it maybe <&pfebte6£ 
fa difficult to discover : no doubt, every hge supt 
posed they had approached perfection fas iieafly 
is the nature of the Art Would fallow : and fcfr 
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original getoius alone can - declare frhat itself is 
able to produce.— The only improvement I can 
conceive possible, would be the union and com- 
bination of the various merits of those who seem 
each to have reached perfection in their own par- 
ticular department : as, if some one should be 
found to unite the tone and texture of Strange, 
with the perfect outline of Marc Antonio ; the 
clearness of Wille, with the richness of Woollet ; 
the- spirit and character of Gerard A udran, and 
his conformity to the painter, with the taste and 
beauty of Bartolozzi ; and, combining the whole, 
Complete the work with the finishing of Drevet. 

I spoke of an original genius: there are those 
.who would reply, What has Engraving to do with 
originality ; of genius? Correctness of copying, 
and accuracy of execution, require nothing more 
than careful attention to all those minutiae that 
particularize the constituent principles of inge- 
nuity only : genius is the reverse of this ; for it 
is not a display of neatness of hand, but of energy 
of mind. : 

It is tjie province of the Engraver to copy the 
painter as the painter himself copies nature, not in 
the line or letter only, but in the spirit and power 
of the original; not merely to transcribe, but to 
translate a work of genius from one branch of art to 
another ; to be that to Raphael or Rubens, that 
Pope and Dryden have been to Homer and Virgil ; 
teaching them a language they never knew, and 
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transferring not only the inventions of their imagi- 
nation, but the taste and fancy, sentiment and 
sublimity, with which they are expressed : and 
as the translator of Homier should write the poem 
which Homer would have written, had he been 
an Englishman ; so should the engraver produce 
the print the painter would have engraved, had 
he been of that profession. If then Dryden and 
Ebpe, considered as translators, be admitted to 
have been men of genius ; who shall deny the 
same claim to Marc Antonio, Gerard Audran, 
Cornelius Vischer, Bolswert, Strange, Woollet, 
Bartoiozzi, and a long list of others, 1 closed by an 
illustrious assemblage of living genruses clustering 
like stars in a constellation, differing rather in mag- 
nitude than lustre, with a catalogue of whose 
names 1 could be proud to conclude this Lecture, 
but that I feel myself incompetent to the task of 
arranging the order of their precedency : but such 
is their merit, that I should esteem that man un- 
worthy of his profession, who would hesitate to 
avow himself proud of the honour of enrolling 
his name in any part of the list of the English En- 
gravers at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. * 
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THE SECOND LECTURE. 



PRINCIPLES' of art are to genius what gram- 
mar is to language ; a right system of classifica- 
tion. Most of the gener?tl principles of Engrav- 
ing are deduced from ttfe principles, of art in 
general; for without these, a man may be an 
Engraver, but he will never be an Artist, Thi* 
consideration I leave to plead my excuse, if, in 
the pursuit of my subject, I sometimes seem to 
discourse of studies mope appropriate tQ Fainting 
than to Engraving. 

I observed in a foriner Lecture, that whatever 
the Painter a*n perform, the Engrave^ can re* 
peat ; but to execyte this with success, he will 
require the aid of the same principles : there i* 
therefore no branch of study necessary for the 
Painter, that is not equally so for the Engraver, 
except 'colouring. This observation extends not 
to Invention ; for that depending neither on prin- 
ciple nor practice, can neither be acquired by 
education nor experience. Logick may teach 
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us to arrange our ideas ; Rhetorick, to ertpresi 
them ; and the principles of Art, to represent 
them : but neither of these can supply their defi- 
ciency, or furnish them to an empty understanding: 
the notions must be intuitive, $nd the capacity 
innate, or the Philosopher, the Poet, and the 
Painter, will seek them in vain. But it may be 
asked, What toore can be required of the En- 
graver than accurately to copy the original? 
What more can be required, in the recital of a 
poetical passage, than a due attention to articula- 
tion, accent, emphasis, and gesture, and a cor- 
rect memory retentive of the whole? And yet 
one man shall freeze the blood and harrow up the 
soul with the same. lines, that from another shall 
tire the ear and fatigue the attention : the same 
melody, that from the fingers of one performer 
shall pierce the melting soql, and awaken all the 
feelings of ecstasy, till every fibre in our frame 
vibrates in responsive unison to the vocal tube or 
sounding string, shall from another hand exhaust 
©ur patience, and weary us with its hideous din: 
and yet both the speakers uttered the same words, 
and the same sense was understood; both the 
performers played the same notes on the same in- 
strument x to the same time, and the same tune 
was produced. The difference lies here; the 
first speaker felt the sentiment of the poet, and 
by the expression of what he felt, excited corre- 
sponding sentiments in the mind of his auditor: 
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the Other merely understood the writer, and in bis 
turn was merely understood. The first performer 
caught the rapture that influenced the composer 
when he wrote the melody ; this feeling inspired 
his hand with that expression that communicated 
to the mind of the hearer the sympathy of delight: 
the second read the notes, his, fingers only were 
employed, and the ear alone received the impres- 
sion ; but the soul both of him that played and of 
him who listened, remained unaffected : for mind 
alone can converse with, mind : and sound or 
colour, language or representation, poetry or 
painting, are only vehicles of intelligence between 
corresponding spirits. A man may copy with the 
most elaborate servility, yet lose all the taste of 
the original ; his drawing seems correctly accurate, 
yet it has contracted stiffness, and he cannot tell 
what makes the difference : his heads are not un- 
like, but they have lost the sentiment and expres- 
sion of the picture, he knows not how : the limbs 
are round, but not fleshy ; the draperies are cor- 
rect, but not loose and flowing: what has been 
the cause ? This engraver was ignorant of the 
principles that should guide the hand ^f the artist, 
and therefore could not discover those of the y 
painter he was engraving after ; and again, he had 
no powers of his own, and depended solely on 
servile imitation : he had no feelings, and could 
not catch those of another: he has therefore 
transcribed the letter, but not the spirit of the 
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original; and has substituted mere accuracy in 
the room of taste and genius. That engraver alone 
can expect to produce the same admiration by his 
prints as attends the worksof the painter he engraves 
from, who knows enough of the 'genuine princi- 
ples of art to enable him to discover those em* 
ployed by each particular master he works from ; 
and further, who is capable of adopting the taste 
and sentiment of another with sufficient force to 
make the same impression and produce the same 
effect as the original. Without the first of these 
requisites, he will grope in the dark incapable - 
of detecting his own errors ; without the second, 
his imitation, however servile, will be tasteless 
and insipid, lifeless and unfeeling ; and neglect, 
if not contempt, will repay all his labours. Not 
that I mean to depreciate fidelity of imitation, but 
rather to enforce it : the mirror gives not a more 
faithful representation of the object before it, than 
the engraver should exhibit of the picture he is 
copying :' for, if not worthy to bri imitated, it is 
not worthy to be engraved : but he who aims at 
imitating the form and colour only, repeats but * 
the inferior half of the performance ; the taste - 
and spirit, the expression and sentiment, will be 
found to have evaporated, and nothing will remain 
but the dry husk alone, despoiled of its beauty, 
and deprived of its sweetness. 

Each painter has his distinguishing and charac- 
teristic peculiarity, which is usually denominated 
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manner. How far this is a worthy object of the 
engraver's imitation, seems in this place to be n* 
unseasonable enqtiiry. We are mostly distin- 
guished from each other by our defects ; for per* 
fection is a point where all meet; and the more 
remote from this point, the more widely are we 
distinct. From this mode of reasoning, it appear^ 
that manner is a defect, and such I think it has 
always been understood : is it then worthy of our 
imitation ? If the engraver could substitute per- 
fection^ its room v I should acknowledge the ex- 
change a good one : but, alas ! he is the child of 
imperfection also ; and the only exchange within 
his power is the substitution of one manner for 
another ; his own for that of the painter, which 
cao never be attended with any advantage, unless 
he engraves from, pictures unworthy to be placed 
before him as originals. Gat in imitating the 
manner of the painter, it behoves the engraver 
Carefully to avoid exaggeration ; the portrait* 
painter may increase the likeness by exaggerating 
the blemishes of the countenance he copies, but 
thereby he £roduees — not character but caricature; 
and be is the true master of portrait, who, like 
Titian, Vandyke, aird Reynolds, preserves all 
that la truly characteristic, without bringing the 
defects into notice. As the first consideration in 
a portrait is likeness ; so 1 conceive the leading 
merit in an^engmving to be the preservation of the 
stile and character of the master after whom it is 
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engraved ; and that on the first sight of a print, 
the spectator should discover the painter, if he is 
at all acquainted with his works, l>efore he thinks 
; of the engraver : in fact, that all the engraver's 
stile, manner, and peculiarity, should be entirely 
absorbed in that of the painter ; yet that while he 
preserves all that is characteristic and original, he 
should diminish, and, as. far as he is able, exte- 
nuate all that is vicious and defective in the per- 
formance placed before him : and this ought he so 
to perform, that the painter may see himself faith- 
fully represented, and be satisfied; and all who 
admire his works, acknowledge the print to be ii> 
his best manner, yet evidently in his, and no 
other. 

Painting, as well as Engraving, has its mfeeha- 
nism; and very often that mechanism has its 
beauty. To pencil well, every painter considers 
as an accomplishment in his art ; and the works 
of many are highly prized on that account in par- 
ticular. Wherever then the pencilling of a picture 
has any pretensions to excellence, I presume it is 
i^ell worthy of imitation, if the mode of engraving 
bq capable of retaining it ; nor do I see how the 
true stile of the master c£n be completely repre* 
sented without it ; the method of handling cha- 
racterizing the works of different masters as cKs* 
tinctly, a$ the peculiarities attendant on writing do 
the several hands of individuals. 
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Of all the branches of imitative art, Engraving 
is that in which delicate finishing and decided, de- 
termination are mo^t indispensably requisite, es- 
pecially wherever superior excellence is the end 
aimed at : for no other branch of art is so con- 
stantly the subject of minute investigation. Paint- 
ing is for the most part calculated for a remote 
Yievfr ; but Engraving must always be prepared to 
stand the test of close inspection, and must there- 
fore present its various objects finished with deli- 
cacy, and determined with precision. Many a pic- 
ture that at a distance seems to represent nature 
in forms well defined, and in decided characters, 
on a nearer approach falls into a mass of unintel- 
ligible confusion ; such works present difficult sub- 
jects for the engraver to execute, especially if he 
depends alone on accuracy of imitation ; for that 
will prove insufficient : by placing the picture at 
its proper distance, he may imitate its intended 
effect: but all that a nearer examination might be 
expected to discover, he must supply, still re- 
taining the stile of the master, still preserving the 
same general appearance, and, without losing 
the original ideas of the painter, carry them on to 
higher finishing, and give a determined signi- 
fication to every vague hint and imperfect imi- 
tation. 

Proceed we now to the consideration of- those 
principles that constitute the scientific part of the 
chalcOgraphic art. 
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In a former Lecture, we traced Engraving 
through all its successive improvements, from its 
earliest date to the present time ; we then compared 
the separate pretensions of the different schools; 
and the result was, that beauty of form, though 
originally from the antique, in regard to engraving, 
appeared to be of Italian extraction ; command of 
the graver, of .Gentian descent; variety of texture, 
delicacy of termination, and all the requisites for 
finishing, of French derivation ; and the true sys- 
tem of chiaroscuro, of British birth and education. 
Of these elements, modern Engraving is com- 
pounded ; they must also form the materials of 
this and some subsequent Lectures. For the 
sake of convenience, I shall reduce them to the 
following arrangement : Form ; Colour ; and Me- 
chanism. These "I consider as the first principles 
of all Engraving; and proceed to discourse of 
them each separately, in the order I have named 
them. 

Form justly claims our first consideration ; it 
stands first both in order and importance. To 
describe the outline on the copper is the engraver's 
first care; and from the commencement to the 
completion of every undertaking, its beauty and 
correctness are his most important concern. 

Duly to estimate the high importance of a just 
conception and correct delineation of form, we 
must consider that it constitutes the prime essence 
of all that is grand or graceful, sublime or beauti- 
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ful, simple Or magnificent, in nature or in art As 
a subject of study, it holds the highest consequence 
in every department of art, but in none more emi- 
nently than in Engraving ; where, for reasons al- 
ready explained, determination and correctness 
are so indispensably required ; but its difficulty is 
equal to its importance, requiring a keen eye to 
observe and discover, a refined taste and sound 
judgment to discriminate, and a correct and skilful 
hand to execute ^—qualifications attainable but by 
few, nor ever without early education, habitual 
practice, and long experience. 

Form presents itself to the study of the artist 
* under the different considerations of character and 
beauty: we will treat of them separately. 

Character ia that peculiarity in the general ap- 
pearance of an object, whereby, Without any par* 
ticular attention to its configuration, it is known 
and distinguished from all others, and by which 
it is recognized as soon as seen. 

The works of Creation, considered as objects 
, of sight, are arranged in general classes; as clouds, 
rocks, trees, &c. Every object that meets the 
tight in nature, may be considered as an indivi- 
dual member 6f a general class ; as a rock, a cloud, 
or a tree. No two objects, though of the same 
Class, are ever found to coincide in their particular 
forms ; hut for the most part, especially in inani- 
mate nature, are widely different. BuJ though 
the particular form of each individual differs 
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Widely, yet a principle of formation prevail* 
throughout every class, producing a general ap- 
pearance in which they all agree. 'By this pre* 
vailing principle we discover the specks of any 
object at. first sight, though its exact form appear 
irregularand widely varied from any one we have 
ever seen before: for example, by this distinguish* 
ing quality we easily recognize a tree* though 
situated at such a distance that all its,component 
parts are lost to the sight, which contemplates 
nothing but its general appearance ;- and even as 
to its particular figure, it differs materially from that 
of all others ; the principle of its form is all we find 
ourselves acquainted with, and thereby we know 
and denominate it. And thus in art, although the 
representation of a tree.be composed of parts very 
dissimilar to the leaves and other minutiae of such au 
object, and though its general form represents no 
particular tree in existence ; yet the general prin* 
ciple being attended to and preserved, it imparts 
the, idea of a tree to all who behold it, and is in no 
danger of being mistaken for the representation of 
any. other object in g-eation. 

This distinguishing principle, and which arranges 
its various objects in their respective classes, is what 
I mean by characteristic form. It is that which 
constitutes the essence of distinction, whence the 
different appearances of nature are derived* 

Characteristic form is divisible into general, 
specific, and particular. 
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Genera) characteristic form is that by which each 
department of natural appearances is known and 
distinguished : this I will endeavour to illustrate by 
two or three familiar examples. Though the clouds 
that float in the atmosphere exhibit a variety of 
forms little short of infinitude ; probably no two 
clouds; from the creation to the present period, have 
ever assumed exactly the same appearance ; yet all 
have agreed in that general characteristic form 
by which clouds are distinguished from alt other 
objects. The rugged rock, with all its rudeness, 
nevetr deviates from that peculiarity of form inse- 
parable from its nature, and incommunicable to all 
besides. The billows that diversify the surface of 
the ocean, are as infinite in variety as they are in- 
numerable for multitude ; though no one eW con- 
tinued in the same shape a single moment, but is 
far ever changing its figure for a new one; yet, in 
all that inconceivable variation, it /(ever bore the 
form characteristic of agitated fluidity, or appeared 
under that of any other of the objects in nature- 
Thus fax characteristic form. 

The peculiar circumstance concerned in the 
formation of different divisions of each class of 
objects, give rise to specific characteristic form: 
thus the clouds that produce thunder, rain, or 
snow, have their separate characters, and are easi- 
ly distinguished by persons accustomed to observe 
them : though, in all rocks, a consistency of craggy 
character always prevails ;— yet those of slate, of 
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free-stone, or of granite, have each its specific 
distinction ; the general character still remaining 
undestroyed and undisturbed. 

Having endeavoured to explain what I mean by 
characteristic form, I will now proceed to examine 
wherein i t consists. I conceive it to be seated in the 
construction of the lines that describe the parts 
of which an object is composed, and in the mode 
of combination by which those lines are united. 
The forms of rocks, for instance, are composed of 
a peculiar kind of irregular line, approaching to 
itraightness, arranged in almost parallel order, and 
connected nearly atnght-angles. Waves are de«* 
scribed by concave and convex lines in alternate 
succession, and the concavities exceeding the con- 
vexities in their dimensions. An attentive exami- 
nation may thus discover the principle peculiar to 
every class. In proof that this is the principle of 
characteristic form, it is observable that when 
clouds, which are the most capricious and incon- 
stant in their forms of any object I know of, are 
seen described by lines resembling in principle 
those I have been speaking of as characterizing 
rocks, we then denominate them rocky : whenever 
we meet with concavities alternately interchanged 
with convexities, >we pronounce the form de- 
scribed by such lines to be wavy ; meaning thereby, 
that such forms are constructed on the principle 
proper to rocks, waves, &c. 
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If we enquire into the origin of this distinguish- 
ing principle, I apprehend we shall find it in the 
y. nature of the elements whereof each object is 
compounded, in the mode' of their arrangement 
and combination, and in the manner of their pro- 
duction: for We infer, that no appearance in cre- 
ation is drawn by the random stroke pf chance,* 
but that each is the product of chemical or mecha- I 
nical operation, regulated by those laws whereby 
the Creator governs nature. Wherever the same 
causes operate, similarity of effect must of -neces- 
sity ensue, and diversity of cause will as necessa- 
rily produce variety of effect : hence arises the 
general agreement between the members in each * 
class, and the consequent distinction of each spe- 
cies from all others. An extensive knowledge, 
then, of Nature in all her mutations, and of the ,. 
laws that govern all her operations, affords consi- 
derable advantage to the artist, by enabling him 
to trace appearances to their efficient cause; and 
often empowering him to proceed in th£ir repre* 
sentation on principles productive of the same 
effect. Not only is each species of objects distin- 
guished by characteristic form, but their different 
qualities and the circumstances attending them 
are also discernible by the peculiarity of their ap- 
pearance : thus forms easily susceptible of motion 
have their characteristic distinction, even in a quies- 
cent state ; and the elastic spiral curve of hair, or the 
easy flow of unconfined drapery, is in its represen- 
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tatioH pronounced to be loose or stiff, flowing or 
cramped, according as we are affected by the senf 
timeht that the characteristic form indicative of 
flexibility is lost or preserved. Yet further, this 
•principle not only discovers to the eye susceptibi- 
lity of motion ; 'it enables us to impress the mind 
with the sentiment of motion itself. This is an 



instance wherein art looks to nature for principles 
rather than for examples ; and/ not resting in its 
effect on the eye, addresses the mind ; producing 
there a sentiment of resemblance exceeding any- 
existing betWeen the representation and its ante- 
type. Agitated water, drapery blown by the wind, 
and other objects in motion, cannot, truly speaking, 
be represented by imitative art : for how can per- 
manent form represent that wliich is transitory 
and evanescent ? And yet we find that the spec- 
tator isfiot only satisfied, but more delighted with 
this kind of representation than with almost aqy 
other ; as if pleased to be indulged with the per- 
manent contemplation of those forms of which na- 
ture never allows more than a transient glance. la 
well-executed art the wave appears with easy sway 
to sink and swell ; the floating streamer, or the 
fluttering flag, seems to shiver in the wind : nowy> 
how is this produced?. By .characteristic form: 
for the wave is ever describing that which is pas* 
sing to instant alteration ; the fluttering standards, 
under all the variety of appearances they as- 
sume, are seen in none but what indicate imme- 
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diate change. Being always accustomed to see 
these forms accompanied by motioq, we associate 
the ideas with eaph other till they become insepa- 
rable, and the mind conceiving the sentiment that 
such appearances pre incompatible with rest, feels 
something very like a* expectation they will move, 
nay sometimes almost forgets thajt they are statio- 
nary. But characteristic form can represent mo- 
tion only in such objects as vary their appearance 
by change of figure: a ball rolled on the ground, 
or whirled through the air, cannot in representation 
be distinguished from one lying at rest, or hanging 
in suspense. 

The intention of this investigation of charac- 
teristic form is, to lead the student in art through a 
right path. to the study of nature, by directing his 
attention to the constituent principle of form in 
every object of imitation ; which* once discovered, 
practice will enable him to transfer from nature 
to art by the best means his line of profession 
fyroishes hin) with, be it the chisel, the pencil, 
tfie graver, or the point. 

It may also be useful to the admirer of art in 
the formation of his judgment, by teaching him 
wherein to make the comparison between 1 art and 
nature, in order tp judge right of their relative 
resemblance. 

Let it not be considered as a departure from 
my subject, that I discourse of those principles 
which, though indispensably necessary to Engrav 7 
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ing, are not exclusively so, but are common lb all 
the arts : those peculiar to Engraving only, shall 
be attended to in due time : in the mean while I 
hope K will be remembered that the general in- 
terest which every department of art has in the 
study of form, does not in the least diminish its 
importance to the Engraver ; who, if he build on 
any other foundation, can hope to erect but a 
weak superstructure. 

We come now to treat of character as exhibited 
in animated nature. In this department of crea*- 
tion, it acquires additional Interest from the 
stamp of sensibility : this is the first impression 
we receive from the observation of arlimal charac- 
ter, or, as it is vulgarly expressed, from the loofc 
of the creature: and it is from this impression 
that we annex to almost every class of bnimals a 
sentimental attribute ; as pride to the horse, dull- 
ness to the ass, churlishness to the hog, inm*- 
cence to the lamb : in this kind of distinction we 
seem to be less guided by the experience we have 
of the several dispositions of those animals, than 
by the impression made by their exterior appear* 
ance. The lamb is not in reality more inoffen- 
sive than the calf, nor more sagacious ; yet we 
ascribe innocence to the former, and only stupidity 
to the latter. If we enquire in what this distinguish- 
ing property of animal character or look originates, 
I apprehend it will be found, in this as well as in the 
inanimate creation, (hat ft consists in the peculiar 
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construction of line that prevails throughout in 
the formation of each separate class of animals, 
rather than in the form itself. Thus the horse and 
the ass are nearly allied in form, yet widely distinct 
in character. On the other handy the various 
species of dogs differ greatly in their form ; yet 
the canine character still prevails in all, though 
under different modifications* 

We will now pass on to consider the character- 
istic effects of animal motion. Variation of form 
in dead matter, can only be effected by the im- 
pulse of foreign agents; but in animal life it' 
springs from an internal principle, and, is then 
called action : motion is always characterized by 
the nature of the matter moved and of the moving 
cause taken together. In animal action, the 
pioving cause is the same principle as imprints 
the sentimental impression on the character ; 
therefore this impression is never so strongly 
stamped, as when the animal is in action : and 
the consequence is, that animal* are more cha- 
racterised by their actions than by their forms. 
How these varying appearances can be intelli- 
gibly represented by appearances that never vary, 
I have already endeavoured to explain, when 
speaking of inanimate motion ; and need only 
observe here, that the gesture of an animal in a 
state of action differs characteristically from one 
in a state of inactivity ; and thereby action be- 
comes capable of representation. But to catch 
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the feeling for this transient characteristic!;, and 
to transfer it to the canvass, or retain it on the 
copper, is an effort of sterling genius : mere atti- 
tude will not suffice the painter ; an animal 
placed in an attitude, has none of the character- 
isticks of action : close copying alone, is insuffi- 
cient for the engraver to retain the spirit and ex- 
pression of the action : it must be felt as well as 
seen ; or there will be an entire absence of all 
animation. 

In the apparently casual and accidental forms 
of nature, character marks none strongly but 
general distinctions. In organized nature, specific 
character imprints a stronger stamp j in the ani* 
mated divisions of creation, it begins weakly to 
identify individuals : but in the human race, in- 
dividual distinction is marked with a decision 
that precludes the possibility of confusion ; and 
is extended through a boundless variety, incon- 
ceivable by the most comprehensive capacity. 

Yet, infinite as this variety is, it can subsist in 
unison with a degree of similarity sufficient to 
characterize by their corresponding likeness the 
inhabitants of the largest continents. Wide is 
the dominion of character over all the kingdoms 
of nature, combining and dividing, classing and 
distinguishing, all the subjects of visible exist- 
ence : but " in the human face divine" she, fixes 
her abode, establishes her throne, and mani- 
fests her supreme presence. So essential is cba- 
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tacter to the countenance in the consideration of 
an artist, that the faces in a picture or a print 
are, in the language of art, emphatically denomi- 
nated character, as if implying that in this sense 
only they are worthy to be regarded. 

Character is the essence of all that is intelligent 
and interesting in the physiognomy ; its variety 
constitutes distinction, its repetition likeness ; it 
connects and assimilates* in families, tribes, and 
nations, the inhabitants of the globe, the indivi- 
dual distinction remaining uninjured by the spe- 
cific mark of family-likeness, the specific pecu- 
liarity of family-resemblance continuing unim- 
paired by the general stamp of national character ; 
jbo tenaciously does it retain its identifying power, 
that it is ever distinguishable amidst all the 
, variety of form which the features undergo in the 
expression of succeeding or conflicting passions. 

Shall. we enquire wherein this strange interest- 
ing /quality resides ? I apprehend, wholly in 
form. A drawing in red chalk, bistre, or Indian 
ink ; a bust in marble, bronze, or plaster ; or an 
engraving printed in any one colour ; are all 
equally capable of preserving likeness as power- 
fully without the assistance of the natural colours, 
as with them, 7o -* - - . * < - ■ 7u » A,- -,< 
. Now, as form is the .oiriy principle subsisting 
in common between nature and all these modes of 
representation* it seems evident that character 
resides in form alone.^ As we find that a known 
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countenance is recognized the moment it meets 
our eyes, before there can have been time to 
attend to the detail of the features ; it is plain that 
character must be seated rather in the general 
form of the whole, than in the particulars of the 
parts. In* confirmation of this, the general ap- 
pearance of a face, such as it assumes if viewed 
by twilight, when all the subordinate parts are 
lost and blended into the more general forms, 
will in representation convey likenesp almost as 
well as where all the detail of features and parti* 
culars are accurately defined : the absence of the 
inferior parts will not materially affect the likeness, 
provided those preserved are, correct in their 
figure, proportion, and situation, with respect to 
one another. 

As these circumstances constitute geheral 
form ; does it not follow that the leading princi- 
ples of individual character reside in them? — At- 
tention to these particulars, the figure, propor- 
tion, and relative situation of the principal parts, 
is therefore of the utmost importance in the pre- 
servation of character: any defect in them is 
totally destructive of likeness, whatever accuracy 
may seem to subsist in the more minute parts ; 
for the want of a due observance in this point, 
though the heads in a print may bear a very accu- 
rate comparison with the picture, and to a close 
observer appear perfectly correct* they will, 
nevertheless, on a more distant and general sur* 



vey, be found but weakly to convey the charae* 
ter of the original. In finishing the detailed ,par* 
ticulars, no small care is required to preserve 
their characteristic consistency with the general 
appearance of the whole; countenance, without 
which tbey will counteract and contradict the 
more .powerful impression produced by the gene-, 
ral effect. , . 

.'•. If wis .explore the seat of character mote nar- 
rowly,/ I apprehend we shall find there is a pecu- 
liar! ty' of Jine. which pervades both the general 
and particular formation of each countenance, on 
.which' its ^character principally depends, and of 
which the arrangement of the partsjs a conse~ 
ijufenee. ; 

Such a principle, I much believe, exists 
partly, native, and partly generated by the expres- 
sion the countenance has been moist habitually 
impressed wi tb duri ng the time of growth. Th us 
different degrees of character will be produced 
according to the mental apathy or sensibility of 
the subject, and the susceptibility of the features to 
receive'the impression. 

Again ; the character may impress the coun- ~ 
tenance in greater or less degrees according to the 
consistency or inconsistency of characteristic line, 
and innumerable other causes. The nice dis- 
tinctions and incalculable variations of line that 
must of necessity ensue from such a system in the 
endless distinction ot human countenance, would . 
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completely elude the observation ;and baffle ttye 
investigation of the artist, if there were not a 
nearer way to the accomplishment of his purpose 
in the representation of character. ,;To express 
this, I know no term more appropriate than to call 
it feeling for the character ; for the artist feels a 
strong sentiment of the peculiarity of look, if I 
may be allowed the expression; apd working 
under the influence of this feeling, the impression 
the mind has received by the eye, operates in the 
hand, and impresses the production, with the < 
image it had conceived. Under this sort of influ- 
ence, ait represents more than matter ; apd thus 
works of high merit become replete with mind : 
for character is the offspring of animation ; it is 
the emanation of the soul, with which the mind 
of the artist is to correspond, and thence conceive 
jthe feeling that will enable him to transfer its 
expression from nature to the canvass, or from 
the canvass to the copper. Where this influence 
is in action, the vivacity and vigour of animation 
are preserved, displayed, seen, and felt; but where 
it is not ia exercise, even though accuracy may' 
retain something of thejikeness, if will be insipid 
and uninteresting; "the eye will view it with 
indifference, and 4 the impression will sink no 
deeper. 

Exaggeration of the peculiarities and Dispro- 
portion of the countenance will often convey lijte- 
mess so strongly, (I might perhaps have said vie* 
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lently,) that I have heard it sometimes said of 
such resemblances, that they are more like the 
N persons they represent, than they are like them- 
selves : a mode of expression, which, though 
absurd, is not altogether unintelligible ; and we 
understand by it, that they are marked with the 
distinguishing quality in an increased .degree. 
Yet this is not true character ; such a portrait would 
never give satisfaction to the friends of the party 
represented, who are best acquainted with, the 
original : for friendship and affection always ton- 
template even the countenance of those they 
esteem, with a favourable eye ; and exaggeration 
has always, more or less, a ridiculous effect, and 
iti the extreme, often a disgusting one. \ ^'^ ' T 

Now, to the Engraver, every head is a por- 
trait; for he has to produce its likeness, and 
preserve its character, which exaggeration will 
never improve in the eye of the Painter, who 
surety is the best judge, and who beholds all the 
countenances he paints, with the partial fondness 
of a parent for his offspring. , . 

Nothing like true character, is ever purchased 
ftt the expepce of proportion and propriety of 
form : these constitute its proper limits ; all be- 
yond them lies in the wild region of caricature* 

Though I conceive form to be the sole seat of 
character, I k would not be understood as con- 
founding character and form together. Whoever 
looks into his own mind, and there contemplates . 
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the idea he has of the look or character of a coun- 
tenance, will find it quite distinct from his ide* 
of the shape of the face, considered as a complex 
figure. Two forms as complex, and at the same 
time as nearly allied, as two feces generally are, 
could not be distinguished but by close compa- 
rison and attentive examination : but character 
distinguishes them at the slightest glance?. Mere 
form is with difficulty retained on the memory, or 
recalled to the recollection: but character im- 
prints on the imagination so lively a picture, that 
we recall it without hesitation or consideration., 
Yet, clearly as we recollect the character ; if we 
would figure to ourselves the shape and situation 
of the features of * face, we find the remembrance 
of them very imperfect. Let any one try to draw 
the countenance he remembers the character of, 
and lie will soon be convinced how little he recol- 
lects of its form. Some indeed, impelled by a 
strong feeling for character, draw characteristic 
likeness from 'memory : but though the resem- 
blance be known and acknowledged; yet if com- 
pared with the faces intended to be represented, 
we are .surprized at their incorrectness, and are 
thereby furnished with an additional proof that 
character is something more than shape and 
figure, and seems rather to be an effect produced 
by form, than a modification of form itself ; as 
colour is an effect produced by the impulse of 
light upon our organs, yet we perceive n<? an?? 
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Ipgy between our ideas of impulse and the colour. 
But whatever be the essence of character, its 
origin and effects are purely intellectual, impressed 
by mind on matter : it is thence communicated 
to the mind of the artist ; and, infused by the' 
efforts of his mind into the productions of his art, 
it operates by them oh the mind of the beholder. 
Character is the soul of art ; fprm, but the body : X 
it is the vivifying principle that announces the 
presence of mind ; and simple form, like torpid 
^natter, lies inactive and inanimate, till charac- 
ter, sentiment, and expression, breathe inta its 
essence the breath of life. 

It is not enough that the countenance be 
marked by a powerful principle of distinction r to 
distinguish is not the only office incumbent on 
character ; it is the medium that discloses the 
mental powers, habitual dispositions, and secret 
inclinations of the persons represented: and ' 
hence it has its name. It is not enough, there- 
fore, that the countenance^ in a picture, or a 
, print, amuse us by tlpeir variety ; they must in- 
terest us by their propriety. Iti historical art, 
it is not necessary that the countenances should 
be portraits of those whom they represent ; it is 
sufficient that each represent the character of the 
person intended, and discover to whom it belongs 
by its intellectual resemblance. 

While speaking Of propriety of character, I 
l&ust not suffer the distinctions of age and sex to 
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pass unnoticed. Clearly to depict each time of* 
life, and distinguish it by its most interesting attri- 
bute ; to preserve manly beauty free.from effemi- 
nacy, and present female dignity devoid of mascu- 
line assurance; are merits the excellence and ne- 
cessity of which are universally admitted : but fre- 
quent failure in these points evinces the difficulty 
of their attainment. r 

In the general survey of Nature, character is 
almost all the eye takes cognizance of: those 
objects are therefore most eligible for representa- 
tion by art, on which character stamps the strong- 
est expression.— In the delineation of the inani- 
mate part of creation, this principle constitutes 
the connecting medium between nature and its 
representative art ; and the picture or print has 
pretensions to excellence in proportion as it is 
rich in this essence of distinction, in the higher de- 
partments of art. Character, as has beep remarked, 
is the principle of animation ; likeness, the pri- 
mary intention and ultimate end of portrait, is 
founded in character alone ; and in the nobler 
walk of History, it is the seat and source of all 
that is intellectual, intelligent, and interesting. 
How eminent, then, the importance of its study 
to the artist in the representation of nature at 
^ large ! Characteristic form is the principal, I had 
almost said the only thing he has to represent ; 
the identical particulars and minutiae of nature 
being but little concerned or considered in this 
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kind of representation : and it is through this 
medium alone . he is enabled to select, diversify,, 
and delineate the objects he has to execute. In 
animated art, it is this that calls forth genius, 
excites its efforts, displays its energies, and exalts 
its powers. 

Character, (hough pre-eminent in the counte- 
nance, is not confined thereto. In drawing the 
naked figure, we find a corresponding consistency 
pervade the whole. Due attention to this is the 
best antidote I know of against contracting 
manner in academical drawing. In nature, the 
hand of one will not with propriety match with 
the head of another ; every part of the figure 
must be consistent with tlie face: the influence 
of character even pervades the dress, and appears 
in the attitude, governs the motions, and deter* 
mines the turn of the figure : and, to render the 
character complete, the deportment, the air, the 
action, must all correspond and be consistent. 

Besides that character which distinguishes indi- 
viduals by its variety, and assimilates them by its 
repetition, the human countenance is marked by 
a variety of changes produced by and correspond- 
ing with the sentiments, passions, and emotions 
of the mind : this is called expression ; and here 
a wide field of study expands itself before us r 
better calculated to occupy the body of a dis-< 
course, than the contracted limits of a subordinate 
member. Thus circumscribed, a few observations 
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are all th&t can be included. In every production 
fcf art, expression is the sole seat of the pathos ; 
it is this alone awakens our sytbpathy : we feel 
hot for those who appear not to feel for them* 
selves ; but wherever we find the sensations and 
emotions of the mind faithfully depicted, though 
but in fiction or representation, wfe never fail to 
experience something of the effect which the reality 
6f those expressions te accustomed to excite. 

Expression is distinct from character, in that the 
latter is the effect of the permanent shape and 
telative'situation of the features ; but the former 
is produced by their temporary alteration. This 
distinction deserves our particular regard : it 
is' an error to attempt to increase the expression 
by exaggeration of character and misproportion of 
the parts : anger; fear, and most of the furious 
passions, widely extend the eyelids ; yet still the' 
opened eye is very distinguishable from the eye 
naturally large and misproportioned ; and yet 
this false resource of assisting the expression is 
often resorted to, without considering that where* 
ever proportion is sacrificed, caricature is the con- 
sequence. As was said of character, io of ex- 
pression ; it is not confined to the face, but affects 
tiie whole frame, and, in the display of the vio- 
lent passions, marks the gaked figure with power* 
ful impression. 

The best school to study character in, is Na- 
ture: for there alone it originates, and from that 
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source alone it can be drawn : but though its 
variety be inexhaustible, it affords no examples 
of perfection ; the most excellent productions of 
art are worthy our attention to direct us in the 
choice of nature, and to stand as examples, not 
for us to imitate, but emulate; or if the ele- 
vated superiority of their merits deter us from 
such presumption, at least to encourage us by 
the example df their snccess, and to place us inr 
that path wherein they approached so near perfec- 
tion. 

To enumerate all that latter ages haVf produced 
worthy to be considered, of instructive authority, 
would be to convert the remainder of the Lecture 
into a catalogue of names: the painters of the 
Italian schools, and the engravers of the French* 
ftnrnisb the best examples i but in this, as it* 
every thing else that relates to true taste, the 
remains of ancient % Grecian art afford the best 
instructors to direct us in the discrimination be- 
tween the excellent and the defective, thus to 
obtain a just judgment in character. m 

We do well to study Variety from nature ; se* 
lection from the best examples of modern art, and 
perfection from the antique. With a few remarks 
on the latter of these authorities we will conclude 
this Lecture. In the perfect prod actions of 
ancient Greece the intrepidity of their heroes* 
the wisdom of their lawgivers and philosophers, 
the inflexibility of their patriots, the genius of 



their poets, sd Strongly impress the countenanced 
bn their busts and statues, ad sometimes to leave 
& doiibt whether they were Originally portraits of 
the men whose riameS they bear, br whether they 
are not personified representations of their cha- 
racters, works, atid actidns. Thus we may en- 
quired—Does this bust [here he shewed the 
oust]) represent Homer, as heappefcred in his life- 
time, or is it in ideal personification of the 
Sublimfe aiithoi* of the Iliad ? I cbnfesS; I air^ 
inclined to the latter opinioh ; and admire it 
as the finest representation 1 have ever seen of 
human wisdom, combined with its concomitants; 
age and infirmity. Hfere [Will pointing to the 
oust of Homer] we have a man, oil whose coun^ 
teriance ihtehSe study and profound thought have 
ploughed deepi furrows; where ' Strong-marked 
character has been imprinted by the operations of 
a vigorous mind; to which. the exterior frame has 
yielded as to Superior force: the composed look 
of Sedate reflection Stamped bn the wrinkled fea- 
tures of extreme age, cohvey the Sentiment of ex- 
periehcfc, and call forth the profoundest reverence; 
^hile the imbecility of human nature sinking 
tinder the withering Hand of tithe, awaken our 
Sympathy, and engage otir veneration. 

Yet, completely as the anttentS shewed herein the 
|>6wer of art to impress the human mind upon the 
Countenance, they rested not here, btrt aspired to 1 
higher excellence, and presumed ttf Represent the 4 
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attribute of absolute perfection ia the abstract. 
Such is their Jupiter [here he produced the large 
bust of Jupiter Capitolinus,] exhibiting the exper 
rience of age, divested of its imbecility ; its wisdom v 
without its wrinkles ; serenity, without tameness ; 
seriousness, without severity; mild and dispas- 
sionate, yet dignified and commanding ; thecouti-, 
tenance of a being more than man ; one whose 
power resides in his will, and in whom the 
exertion of the one is productive of the other. 

Such was the conception the antients had of 
character. With equal powers and with equal 
success did they arrest the fugitive appearance and 
momentary point of passing action. The magni- 
tude of their statues prevents my placing an ex* 
ample before you j but some ofthe principal figures 
are so universally known, as to render such an 
exhibition hprdly necessary. I will, therefore, 
without that assistance, call to your recollection 
the figure which in this respect excels all others ; 
the Gladiator rushing naked to the combat, with 
all the powers of body and soul impelled to action, 
» left dependent on the strength and activity of his 
own powers alone ; his sword the umpire, and 
his life the stake,' In that tremendous moment, 
the vigorous imagination ofthe artist has conceived 
him in all the energy of action, every muscle 
straining, every sinew starting, every nerve on the 
stretch; and at that important moment seized, 
bound, and for ever fixed the instantaneous point 



Nor did their powers of expression sink below 
the high standard of -their general excellence, 
though their reverence for character, and care to 
preserve beauty, often checked the fervour of their 
genius. So for were they from sacrificing these 
to extravagant expression, they appear to have 
fallen into the opposite extreme, and have weak* 
ened their 1 expression, to preserve character and 
beauty unimpaired. Even the head of Niobfc wit- 
nessing the destruction of her children, exhibits 
more beauty than distress ; and excites rather our 
admiration than our pity. But when they did 
exert their mighty efforts, their powerful pathos 
penetrated every heart. In the group of Laocoon 
and his sons, we have the expression of unutterable 
anguish, both mental and corporeal ; not confined to 
the countenance alone, though there powerfully 
pourtrayed in all the misery of distress ; but e 
exhibited in the clenched toes, the agonizing 
grasp, the convulsive contraction^ every muscle, 
nerve, and fibre, throughout the shuddering frame; 
that horror mingled with admiration suspends our 
feelings of pleasure over the verge of pain, and the 
astonished beholder trembles on the confines of 
terror and delight 

But when the super-human sentiments became 
the daring subject of their presumptuous art, they 
seem to have avoided the expression of a perturbed 
mind as derogatory to the dignity of a powerful, 
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wise, and happy being ; but still steering aloof from 
tameness and insensibility, they represented them 
as animated by pleasjng, mild, aqd dignified sen- 
sations. Such vva$ their Jupiter ; and such their 
Apollo, triumphing in his conquest oyer the 
Pythop; — elated without emotion, exulting with- 
out agitation, and blejiding benign serenity wit^ 
triumphant jqy r 



THE THIRD LECTI/RE. 



X HE discourse I am about to read, I have written 
under the pressure of continual indisposition'; and 
must deliver it under the influence of the same 
inconvenience. Aware that what is labour to 
myself, must even on that account be proportion- 
ably tedibus^o you, I have judged it prudent to 
contract this Lecture much within the limits tb 
which discourses of this kind usually extend. 
Permit me therefore to solicit all the candour and 
indulgence this consideration can induce to the 
general imperfection that, I am conscious, must 
attend both the diction and delivery ; and entreat 
yeur acceptance of this my very imperfect service, 
rather as a proof of my willingness than of my abi- 
lity to fulfil my engagement with tips-Institution. 

In ray Jast Lecture, I called your attention to 
the consideration of Character at large: we will now 
confine our attention to a particular branch of that 
subject, which operates on the beholder to the ex- 
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citemeat of delight and admiration ; and explore 
the principles of those forms that fascinate the eye 
apd captivate the heart hi the display of beauty, 
grace, and elegance. 

We approach the temple of the Graces tipough 
the portico of Symmetry and Order ; for, elegance 
Cannot subsist, nor beauty J>e distinguished, in 
the intricacy of confusion. To arrange the irre- 
gular, simplify the complex, and regulate the 
v confused, is therefore the first step towards the 
introduction of elegance and the discovery of 
beauty. * 

On tfie first exercise of the organs of sensation 
at our birth, they discover nothing but a chaos of 
indistinct ideas :' to separate and arrange them, is 
an art acq u iced by habit, regulated by judgment, 
and matured by experience. Something of this 
skill being attained before memory begins the re- 
gister of its records, we find ourselves uncon- 
scious of its commencement, and often fancy it 
irtnate. Our progress and proficiency in this pri- 
riiitive science, are proportioned to the extent of 
our capacities, the excellence of our organs, the 
variety of objects that cpme within the sphere of 
their observation, and the intensity of our atten- 
tion in the contemplation of those pbjects. . The 
extent of our attainment in this faculty is com- 
monly cbmmensuTate .to the necessity we are under 
of classing and distinguishing pur ideas for our 
use and convenience : therefore most people stop 
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abort when they have attained the power of the 
arrangement and discrimination of their ideas, 
sufficiently for the exercise of their respective 
functions in the necessary purposes of life* 
< But the artist and the man of taste have yet 
much farther to go. For, much that makes on the 
untutored eye the impression of confusion, must 
to them be so arranged, that each part may be re- 
duced to its proper situation, and claim only its 
due portion of attention, before it can be delineated 
with skill, or admired with judgment. To the 
common observer, a tree presents no other idea 
than that of an irregular figure, terminated by an 
infinite variety of unequal indentations, encom- 
passing a conflised surface checkered all over by the 
light and shadow of its foliage : but the eye of Art 
contemplates it as composed of an assemblage of 
several principal branches ; those, as divided into 
subordinate boughs ; each subdivided into inferior 
twigs; the subordination ending in the leaves: and 
by this arrangement, it becomes intelligible to 
the eye, and capable of regular representation. 

This, then, is the principle of subordination of 
form. To render my meaning more perspicuous, 
I will illustrate it by another example. — A cluster 
of grapes is composed of several inferior bunches : 
divide them, each division is still reducible to the 
same principle, and the subordination may be con* 
tinued till we come to the individual grape. This 
principle is applicable to whatever confuses the 
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mind by its complexity at first sight ; as drapery, 
which, however varied, may be reduced to ? few 
large divisions or predominant folds ; each of these 
may be divided into inferior ones ; and these may 
fee subdivided again if necessary. By this method, 
forms the most capricious and irregular are redu- 
cible to comprehensible order and intelligible ar- 
rangement; so that, to the well-instructed eye, 
nothing is totally lost in irrecoverable confusion ; 
though forms approach nearer to that state, the less 
they are reducible to this system of subordination 
Which however should never be so evident as for 
every eye to trace its influence, lest formality be 
the consequence. 

This principle is further applicable to the con« 
structjon of ornamental form; which should always 
consist of good geperal forms, brokep, but not 
destroyed by their division into subordinate mem* 
bers : sfrd again it is applicable to the delineation 
of the human figure, where the general contour is 
the first and grand consideration; then, the supe- 
rior lines that describe the larger portions of the 
outline ; and, lastly, the inferior, whereof eaoh 
general sweep is composed. Thus from the 
shoulders to the loins, from the hip to the knee, 
from -the knee to the ankle, are general predomi- 
nant forms ; and may be considered entire and in* 
dependent of the inferior lines that constitute their 
subordinate members. 



• Before we quit this part of our subject, it it 
worthy of remark, th^t though accuracy of form it 
)ft no case to be neglected ; .yet thd general por- 
tions of form have a far more important claim oil 
Out attention, than their subordinate divisions; 
which have no value any longer than they are 
considered at parts of a superior whole. 

Having thus discussed the arrangement of form, 
we will next proceed to the examination and com- 
parison of its construction ; thereby to discover 
what forms are to be preferred, and why. We de* 
fined beauty to be that branch of Character, that 
Excites delight and admiration in the mind of the 
Beholder. If* then, we can trace what those 
principles are, that produce those emotipns in the 
human mind ; we may thereby discover the con- 
stituent elements of this enchanting/quality. The 
principal source of pleasure in the mind of man, I 
^ take to be* variety : it is this gives melody to mu? 
tick, relish to flavour, fragrance to odour, and 
beauty to fprm and colour. Continued sameness 
and frequent repetition render the fragrant scent 
offensive, the most palateable viands disgusting; 
annoy with the sweetest sounds, and deprive forai 
and colour of all their power to please. Even 
where variety has produced delight, the mind, 
still restless, remains discontented : it seeks not 
change, but it desires increase. Hence the delight 
that accompanies the swelling tone that steals upon 
the ear with gradual augmentation, then dies away 
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dissolved in delicacy : we first enjoy the increasing 
sound, and then the increasing sweetness. These 
seem to be the principles of delight, unconfirmed 
in their operation to the medium of any particular 
organ : for what pleases by the ear, can easily find 
its parallel by the eye. 

Assuming, then, that gradually increasing va- 
riety is the first principle of delight ; and that this 
principle operating in form is the foundation of 
beauty, I proceed to illustrate, and, if possible, 
confirm my assertion. A straight line is one 6f 
the simplest ideas the eye furnishes to the under- 
standing : it has no pretensions either to beauty 
or deformity, from either of which it is equally 
remote, they being the effects of form well or ill 
diversified. While straightness is the most un- 
varied idea we can ever have of form, curvature 
has the advantage of straightness, because every 
part of a curved line varies its direction : therefore 
curved lines are the most proper for describing 
beautiful form. The circular curve is the least 
varied ; for though its direction continually 
changes, it is by an equable deviation from recti- 
tude ; which renders it inferior in elegance to the 
spiral line, whose curvature is constantly increas- 
ing. ~- And this is again excelled by the elliptic 
curve, whose flexure is not only continually in- 
creased, but that increase continually accelerated. 

Delightful as the principle of beauty ip to the 
eye, satiety is the consequence of its constant 
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' repetition : the ..mind, ever intent o n variety be* 
~comes surfeited with all flowing lines, and from 
a desire for change, acquires a relish for straight 
lines and angles : these relieve the eye, as discords 
'relieve the ear satiatecj with harmony: whenee 
arise the beauties of contrasted form.^c Contrast 
seizes by surprise, and keeps attention awake by 
boldness of opposition : nature abounds with both, 
and thereby obtains our admiration. ^ 

The drooping willow hanging at rest in the 
dead calm, delights by the easy sweep of its pen* 
dent boughs ; the cypress, the poplar, ,and the 
pine, formed of lines gently curved, gradually 
converging as they ascend, and tapering to a 
point, please by their graceful figure ; the um- 
brageous oak and towering elm, in all the majesty 
of magnitude, amaze by the grandeur of their 
capacious forms. The graceful swan, her arched 
neck between her white wings mantling 7 ; or the 
lovely peacock, on whose neck and breast the 
rival beauties of form and colour contend for ad- 
miration. How fine a curve is described by the 
neck of the majestic war-horse ! what graceful 
lines are displayed throughout his whole structure ! 
sill reducible to the principle of gradually increas- 
ing curvature. 

Nor is nature furnished with fewer examples in 
the display of contrast The craggy rock is opposed 
to the bright polished fluid that flows at its feet: 
the rough and rugged trunk is contrasted with the 
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Smooth leaves and delicate blossoms that complete 
the tree. The interior folds of drapery are broken 
and angular ; forming a contrast to the selvage or 
border, which winds in me&ndering^mrves, and 
flows with esfey flexure : and the Swelling line of 
flexible muscle is varied with the straighter and 
Stiffer form of bone in the outline of animal form* 
ation.X- 

Hitherto we have attended td beauty ad inhe- 
tent in form abstractedly considered. We will 
how enquire what foreign aids contribute to it* 
formation. MoSt of our Ideas of delight or dis+ 
gust flow more from the ideas we associate with 
*n object, than from its owh inherent qualities r 
. ho action is awkward that is performed with ease* 
hor any fbtm ungraceful that is well adapted to 
(he use for which it is intended.* The humatt 
skeleton, though hideous to the ignorant, who 
Connect no idea with it but the abhorred one of 
death, attracts the admiration of the anatomist, 
as beautiful in its appropriation, and exquisite 
In its contrivance. Beauty of form is therefore 
but of little value further than for mere ornamen- 
tal purposes, except it be combined with propri- 
ety ; and therefore requires to he composed ott 
the principle of increasing variety so modified as 
Will best accord with the use and convenience of 
the subject. 

This constitutes the basia of proportion, whfeh 
is nothing more than the comparative length? 
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breadth, and bulk of the puts of a figure whos* 
limbs are well adapted to their intended use. 
Thus strength, elegance, and agility, will dicta tedifc 
Cerent proportions in the representation of a Her* 
cules, an Apollo, and a Mercury i for proportion 
is the result of fitness, and not fitness of proportion* 
By this time, I apprehend, I may consider the 
enquiry as gone forth,-*-How is this dissertation 
on Form connected with Engravifcg ? *-If I tferef 
aiked, what was the first and principal thing ne- 
cessary for an Engraver to learn ? I would reply, 
to draw well. If it were inquired, to what 
should the admirer of prints direct his first atten- 
tion, in ofder to form his judgment of their merits ? 
1 Would answer, to the outline ; for where that 
is good, the print cannot be a bad one : for good 
drawing will more than counterbalance every 
Other defect, at the same time that it enhance* 
whatever other merit the prinft may possess; white 
it must be confessed Ho other merit can ever suf- 
ficiently compensate for deficiency in this most es- 
sential artide. Now fine forms and just propor- 
tions include all that is understood by good draw* 
ing; and these I halve endeavoured to trace back 
to their fountain-head, from an opinion I enter* 
tain that it was the method pursued by (he artists 
of antiquity ; who,- finding from experience that 
Certain forms had the exclusive property of excit- 
ing pleasure in the beholder, or, in other words, 
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were ornamental, made' it N their study to as- 
certain which they were, and what was the 
principle of their operation; the discovery of 
beautiful lines, and the effect of their combination/ 
taught them which forms to employ and which to 
reject in their works of art, and thus to produce 
beauty in the abstract. This system they carried 
to that degree of perfection, that, even in a com* 
bination of unmeaning forms, they evinced so 
much taste, that thousands of years have elapsed 
without any man being able to say of any part of 
it, " This might be improved/ 5 \ I refer more es-^ 
pecially to the capital of the Corinthian column. 
. I have in these Lectures so often insisted oft 
the importance of fine drawing, that to expatiate 
farther on the subject would be idle and imperti- 
nent; nor should I have taken up ypur time with 
this digression, if I had not conceived it neces- 
sary to represent its importance as a sufficient 
apology for my devoting a whole Lecture to the 
investigation of its principles. I now return to 
the subject of my discourse, and proceed to the 
more particular consideration of the human figure r 
leaving it to my auditors to make the application: 
of my observations to Engraving, without inter- 
rupting their attention with repeated allusions to 
the subject 

The human figure, in its utmost perfection, 
is an assemblage of exquisitely beautiful forms 
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connected in toidte elegant unions and forming a 
m6te graeaftd combination than any other object 
the tfye'ckn beholdi r the outline in every position 
iat tfonstrutted of cmwex curves, aft formed oii- 
tte pifbicipie wb havebeen explaining, of incread* 
ing curvature; andis diversified with all thte va- 
nety .that can complete the model 6f perfect taste* 
The principal ; s Wei If of ttie curve is:irt sortie iiU 
stanch at owe *j|d*; th^n it iti&y be seen at th# 
other ; sooifetimes at both ends, and at 6the# ! iik* 
the middle of tbe Um ; ttte' whole 6^h%8U^ 
potted by* such pftrfoot fitness and propriety a§ 
wonldimpaft*«aUty tbstoy fo^ln: thftnigti all this* 
exten&itfevahetyn© instance occur!* of a stiiaigjht ! 
line, pariM lines, or any part of si regular ma- 
tbematicaJf'fonB, except in the eye, where wc? 
fnid a perfect circle. Ill the formation of every 
limb, the mosi delicate contract is exhibited by 
the' opposite outlines ; n& two projections or re- 
cefcsbi are opposed to each other, giving the limb 
thei>dlky swfelf ofa ballustrade ; not te efceh re* 
cesr pJaceds<tr exactly against i& corresponding 
projdctidn aa thereby to produce parallelism ; but 
each is so adjusted to the other, as to confer thef 
serpentine sweep rf grace without injury to the 
general' rectitude* t 

The deiineatidn of the humari figure admitting 
<rf ; three; degrees of beatrty : I will distinguish" 
them By ttiezppellMi^ns^commoiimfUrejj^e^ct 
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By common nature I mean that character of 
drawing, ot Jrind of figure, which nature on the 
average commonly presents, on the one hand free 
from deformity or conspicuous defect, on the 
other aspiring to no peculiar beauty of ap- 
pearance or perfection of form ; and always in- 
cluding tolerably just proportions* This is the 
highest excellence to be expected by those who 
carry their studies no farther fhaii v mere drawing 
from nature.— Drawing the human figure fipm 
living modek, is an excellent and very necessary 
part of an artist's education, as far as it goes : he 
thereby becomes acquainted with all the different 
appearances which nature assumes under all the va- 
rieties of position and attitude ; and thereby he ac- 
quires freedom, and divests himself of the stiffness 
that is too often: contracted by a constant study 
from stone or plaster statues. I mean not to 
depreciate this part of academical education ; but 
I must contend that the student's aim should lie 
far beyond, and his view .be fi*ed far higher in 
the ascent of art than this* It.is of consequence 
he should be acquainted with and capable of de- 
lineating perfect nature. > ; r 

Perfection has but a very partial existence in 
nature : at the best, in one figure the front is 
excellent, of another the bade ; the legs of some, 
and the arms of others: but, a figure equally perfect 
ip all its parts has perhaps never existed. Hence 
the story of a painter of anMquity combining the 
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beauties of five different women, to give perfec- 
tion to his goddess. This seems to have been 
the course -of study in ancient Greece ; her artists 
having acquired taste and* judgment sufficient to 
discover that in the most beautiful models they 
could procure, some parts were excellent, and 
others comparatively defective. Hence they con- 
cluded that the complete perfection which nature 
no-where afforded in the whole, art might attain 
by muting its scattered beauties ; and having dis- 
covered what would render each part the most 
perfect in its kind, they studied to have their figures 
composed of such parts only. 

Tjfre finest specimen ot this kind remaining, I 
take to be the Fighting Gladiator^ which repre^ 
aeots the .perfect form of man without blemish or 
defect, hi the monetary eserticta of all its 
.powers. • v v *S\ . 

High as this statue ranks in the sdafc of excel- 
lence, the ancients saw perfection still far beyond 
them. The perfection of human foran w&s sufficient 
for the representation of a mortal ; < but when they 
presumed to represent divinity, <4)he superhunten 
character demanded more : to attain this, they 
considered \yhat it was made beamy beautiful 
so as to extract its essence and delineate the ideaS 
being in the abstract beauty of htrtnan form, di- 
gested of all Abe imperfections derived from the 
infirmities and even, the necessities of human 
nature* This iff what 1 call ifaulform : it exists 
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in y^we, mhomtfiSound in the fte wcr,-^in iti 
|>mifcipije rtJooe, perceptible oaly to the! cbywiie 
Jbee that ! qao ^rj&<jtf tfoe. awiest Here it is^ that 
*jt muip»*es *>iatou>e, ; Anil , is ;jk» Ibager ;dmiJatra4 
hntc&mQgtthiCtifty xbe model* of, creaiion v arDast» 
the thought* and clottes jthe,H*etjag ide^s with 
fertrms^nt existence; i brings tO)birth tbeoWdwa 
of the 'iaujghrctftimi,- anil, renders the okfasdUdasihlej 
S^hiist we/tnoad in iriarturefc (footsteps, ; it is aMHt» 
tion points the path before m: but when wi 
sitter tte jflo}v«ry field of tfancy r . what shaft 4k* 
feutfenHonifcate^ natuF* 

has forsaken him : a very drtferei^t: ease If ra^ that 
fof jtheipaiBteSr who. forsakes aaateip: :he*no longer 
4ajecjds the: beaten trade, butsqavs abftv&Jit.^ W\k 
ileitis ssfcttiaeiB human ttbnn, ibut nqt atatftiftg 
«*e# it mug*>be com|aofijud of 'beauty in tlte rfk 
stract: all grace, all grandeur, nature furnishes <tf$ 
s]t^b^»i»!pte6^ litnrf evlea jnnthteseifbittaqtid 're* 
gjpns, fcfeefiBagiaver mqst/aeGOmpanyhim, supi 
j)pr,tetfl by Iben&ine feelings, tahebactip at&l by thfc 
^ufte fctfte Mifbr.teeve manual (ingenuity ;isr iukrifit 
#£nt rOf iteel$ :fco^epiwent(theje^Jiisior» of mgnt^I 
$*W»gy ; *iaiwi>ibfc (that rannobuionoewe the ideal 
farm* <m|i neubdr fieroeiw 7<t*r tasW^iibr frtesmre 
fts sublimity. . » -.\ .•• :-m7- - < J m; *•- 

i The three degrees of drawing may be Illustrated 
4>y) comparison wiih>la»gu*ge : odmiftort nature is 
equivalent to common ^o4i vwsation ? gtKxNeose 
is^kbhighest.prai^ 
than Qmame«t, r i 
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F&rfect nature, like the polished language of 
our best writers for the press, excites our adwifffr- 
tion when applied to subjects of superior conse- 
quence ; .but would become ridiculous pedantry 
-and affect at i qo, if used ia the common conceits 
^f life. Ideal form is the versfe of art, and only 
^ppticahle, to works of genius and flights of fancy. 

Is it expected I should farther explain wherein 
dthe nature of ideal form consists } It were as eaiy 
do define the limits of fancy, or to describe the 
ichaums of song; all that lies in my power is to refer 
<to the ancient statues of the Grecian deities : such 
are the Torso, the Apollo Belvedere, and the Venus 
-de Medicis, as presenting the most eminent ex* 
-ampks. If I were to venture a few remarks on 
4hem, I might observe, that the outline every- 
where presents great length of convex forms ex* 
.quisitely beautiful in their construction ; that the 
.predominance of general .forms is preserved with 
orast superiority ; and that all inferior considera- 
tions, as starting veins, wrinkles of the skin, &e, 
wecarefaily avoided*, but any adequate idea of 
essence of the form that gives the divine grace to 
4he whole and every part, is incommunicable by 
ibnguage, and that study is well employed that 
.obtains^ knowledge of it even by diligent ohsejy 
.vat ion.; 

Ti he last degree -of beauty, that fortn can as- 
sume, is that which characterizes the human 
^countenance ; but here, $s,we observed before *>f 
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character, something more than matter operates 
on the spectator to awaken those sentiments if hicK 
form is as incapable of exciting, as matter is of mo* 
tioit: the delicacy of female softness, or the grace 
of manly dignity, convey to the mind the sen- 
timents of tender sensibility and of deliberate wis- 
dom : sentiments both in tbeir origin and impres- 
sion perfectly intellectual, though conveyed by a 
material vehicle. It is this has established the 
countenance as the prime seat of beauty: that it 
is not only nature's master-piece both in form and 
colour, but is calculated to receive, and display ih 
the fullest perfection, the impression of all that is 
amiable in the human mind. The study of thk 
branch of beauty forms at once both the most de- 
lightful and important part of the artist's educa- 
tion ; the execution of it excites the truest delight, 
and ensures the warmest admiration. Happy in 
this particular the artists of England ; to whom 
nature is more bountiful of her best examples than 
to all other countries besides. 

From the preceding observations, I would infer 
- that the study of form is most necessary to the at* 
tainment of excellence m art in general, and in En* 
graving in particular. AH we know of Grecian ait 
is form? and this alone has entitled it to the feme 
of perfection. The best method whereby to attain 
judgment and execution in this fundamental prin* 
ciple of all art, is the attentive study of die works 
of nature where she presents her beat beauties^ 
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and those of art where they are most judiciously 
selected, not merely with a view to imitation, but 
to develope principle and explore its .surest source; 
for imitation can never produce originality, the first 
marks of a master. 

"Highly and justly as we admire the arts of 
ancient Greece ; yet, if ever artist again reach the* 
summit of that stupendous height, it must be 
rather by the imitation of their principles and; 
practice, than of their productions ; it must be by . 
principles as pure, efforts as strenuous, perse- 
verance as indefatigable, and views of perfection 
as correct, as those that gave the arts of Greece 
that proud pre-eminence that has paralized suc- t 
oeeding ages with hopeless despair, instead of in* 
spiring a spirit of emulation?* Carefully to examine 
their best productions, diligently to draw from 
them, intently to study them, is using them to good 
purpose : but it should not be merely to learn their 
forms; by heart, but to reduce them to their first 
principles ; to make those our own by exertion as 
arduous and unwearied ; and to apply them to pur- 
poses as elevated and as admirable in their end; 
ever remembering that perfection is the only object 
w . worthy of a wise mail's aim, though the attain- 
ment of it can never become the subject of his ex- 
pectations or his hope. While thus proposing, 
perfection as the proper aim and end of art, I can- 
not deny myself the vanity of asserting, what I 
hope will be allowed me, as a justifiable truth, that 
no department of art in this country has ever ap- 
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pttifefo&!lw near this iiiactfe&sibte point, a* that to 
tf hich< all observations in these Lectures are in- 
tended more immediately to apply* If evidence fee : 
Wanting to verify the assertion,' may I not fairly 
affirm, without fear *of contradiction 1 , that no 
Englishman has ever produced works of art so per- 
fect as the prints of Wpollet ? But still' perfection; 
flies before Us untaken,-— I hope not undeveloped: 
for though the object be unattainable, the cbad<r 
19 not fruitless, if excellence, admiration, and fame 
reward thfe toll. ; 

jBarnestly as I would counsel the artist to seek^ 
perfection, I would yeft caution the admitet of art. 
hot to expect it ; but ever to remember that itn*: 
perfection is the distinguishing mark that stamps 
all human productions. 

Hencfe, candid criticks, this sad truth corifess'df ;'-. 
Reefcrve whatleast is bad, and deem it best; » - 

Lament the' ^oul in errors < thrbldom hdd ; 
Compaq KfV* span with Art's extensive ield: 
Know that, ere perfect taste matures the mind/- 
Or perfect practice to that taste be joined, 
Geoies ige, cotne* sickness, comes contracting pain, , 
And obfiila the warmth of yoqth in every, vein. i 
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